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In spite of Jeremy Taylor’s close connection with affairs of church 
and state both in England and in Ireland, during the troubled 
years of the late Commonwealth and the early Restoration, sur- 
prisingly little new material has been brought to light during the 
last quarter of a century, to supplement or correct the biographical 
accounts of Heber’ and of Gosse.? It was therefore with particular 
interest that I observed the references to ‘‘Dr. Taylor’’ in a series 
of unpublished letters concerning members of the Conway family 
during the seventeenth century, which I was examining for an- 
other purpose.* Such references were, of course, not unexpected, 
for all biographers of Taylor agree that Edward, third Viscount 
Conway (later the first Earl of Conway and Secretary of State) 
was in some way influential in Taylor’s career in Ireland. But the 
references to Taylor proved to be even more interesting than I had 
hoped. Not only were casual remarks fairly frequent, but at 
least two letters in the series were devoted to Taylor almost ex- 
elusively. Fortunately, also, the three periods upon which the 
letters threw light were the very periods about which we have 
seanty or contradictory information: the first documents con- 
cerned the circumstances of Taylor’s first appointment in Ireland; 
the second, the trials which he underwent there; the third, his ill- 
ness, death, and burial. 


I. 
Both Heber and Gosse take for granted that it was John Evelyn 


1The Life of Jeremy Taylor in the Whole Works of the Right Rev. Jeremy 
Taylor, D.D.... by the Right Rev. Reginald Heber. Third edition, 1839. 

2 Edmund Gosse, Jeremy Taylor, 1904. 

8’These letters are in various English libraries, particularly the British 
Museum, the Public Record Office, the Friends’ Library, the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library, the Christ’s College Library, and the Bodleian. I have been 
able to bring together and arrange a series of over two hundred Conway Let- 
ters covering the period 1650-1680. 
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who was primarily responsible for Taylor’s original appointment 
in Ireland, and that it was he who first recommended him to Lord 
Conway. While that may be true, the suggestion in the early letters 
of the Conway family is rather that the first motion to Conway 
about Taylor came through their mutual friend, Henry More, the 
Cambridge Platonist. Ever since his acquaintance with the Con- 
ways, which had occurred about a decade before, More had recom- 
mended to them their chaplains, both for their London establish- 
ment, and for their Irish estate. More than one of his letters to 
Lady Conway is filled with discussions of the qualifications of 
various candidates. It was natural, therefore, that when Conway 
sought a man for Ireland, he should have turned to More for ad- 
vice, and indeed, when Taylor at first hesitated over Conway’s 
offer, we find that More was at once consulted, for he wrote to Lady 
Conway on April 27, 1658: ‘‘When I am informed of a fitt man 
for Ireland, I shall write word to my Lord.’’* More and Taylor 
had been for at least three years contemporaneous at Cambridge, 
for More entered in 1631, and Taylor did not leave for London 
until 1634. Even after that time, Taylor frequently returned to 
visit the university town of his birth. In that troubled period of 
the late Commonwealth, when Conway was seeking a man for 
Ireland, all Taylor’s friends were aware of his sad circumstances; 
he would naturally have entered many of their minds. During 
the period which had just passed, Taylor had suffered deeply. Twice 
in one year he had found himself in prison, once at least because, 
like Alexander Pope, he could not be silent, and he would not lie. 
He had been for a long time in want and poverty; he was broken 
by the sickness and death, first of one, then of two of his sons, a 
‘*ereat cloud, which hath wetted me deeper then the skin,’’ as he 
wrote in the most poignant of all his letters.° Shortly after this, 
Evelyn had succeeded in carrying out his plan that several wealthy 
Royalists should guarantee Taylor an annual stipend ‘‘in return 
for which Taylor was to preach in private houses, administer the 
communion, and perform other priestly offices confidentially, with- 
out attracting the notice of the authorities.’’® This offer Taylor 
had accepted gratefully; yet it was clear that he was unhappy in 
England. ‘‘Though he had learned a quiet submission unto the 


4 Add. Mss. (British Museum) 23, 216, f. 300. 
5 Sloane Mss. 4274, f. 142. The letter has been frequently reprinted. 
6 Gosse, p. 137. 
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Divine Will,’’ as George Rust said in his memorable funeral ser- 
mon,’ ‘‘yet the affliction touch’d him so sensibly, that it made him 
desirous to leave the Country.’’ In 1657 and 1658 Lord Conway 
was seeking a man to do for the small group of English Royalists 
about his Irish estate at Portmore exactly what Taylor was doing 
in London. His earlier vague idea had been to find a young man 
of promise, but he later concluded that he would, if possible, per- 
suade some leading churchman to whom in the future he could 
promise advancement, who by his personality and power would keep 
alive the slowly perishing Chureh in Ireland. He had more than 
once, as later letters show, endeavored to persuade Henry More 
and Ralph Cudworth to exchange Cambridge for Ireland; the 
promises of preferment which he held out were amply proven true 
in the cases of Taylor and of George Rust. But neither More nor 
Cudworth ever cared for personal advancement. In Jeremy Tay- 
lor, Conway saw the ideal man for his purposes. 

Contrary to the belief of Taylor’s biographers, Conway knew 
Taylor before Evelyn’s correspondence with Taylor on the subject 
of the Irish appointment. Lady Conway mentions him in two earlier 
letters to her husband, as if he had been recently a guest at her 
home. The first letter, written April 9, 1658, from Kensington, 
with its interesting implications, is unfortunately so badly damaged 
that the sentences about Taylor must be reconstructed.* After 
some details which bear no relation to the matter in hand, Lady 
Conway acknowledges the receipt of one hundred pounds which 
Conway has sent to his agent, and continues: ‘‘I have told out 30% 
of it, which [I shall give to?] Dr Taylor according to your order 
so soon [as I see] him which will be upon Munday next, if I am 
[well enough] he hath been with me this week, being low [in his 
fortunes?] to be much [with] his wiffe now she is so neer her time.’’ 

It would seem from these sentences that Taylor’s second wife, 
Joanna Bridges, gave birth to a child at this time—a supposition 
which would explain Lady Conway’s statement about the death 
of a child in her next letter, which otherwise is inexplicable. None 


7A Funeral Sermon Preached at the Obsequies of the Right Reverend 
Father in God, Jeremy, Bishop of Down, by George Rust. London, 1668, p. 16. 
The sermon has been reprinted by Heber in his Whole Works, 1839, I, 24 ff. 
8 Add. Mss. 28, 214, f. 14. The superscription is torn off; the paper is 


damaged by water, and torn by the seal. I have indicated by brackets sug- 
gested emendations. 
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of Taylor’s biographers, however, are aware of this fact. On April 
27, 1658, Lady Conway wrote again to Lord Conway :* 


I have been exceedingly ill ever since Saturday night in a terrible fittio 
which hath left me so ill still that it hath been as much as I could doe to 
keep off my bed this day to entertaine Dr Taylor, who with some other com- 
pany that came to see me hath kept me so long from writing that I have 
scarce time to doe it.... Dr Taylor hath lost his boy,11 which I believe is 
@ very great griefe to him, but he seemes to beare it cheerfully. He beginns 
his Journy to Ragley12 upon Thursday morning in the Worcester coach, and 
expects to be at Parshur!3 upon Saterday morning, and so meet your horses 
there; he is in great hopes to be returned againe with you to London about 
the middle of next week, but I suppose you will keep him something longer 
there, but I think I may expect you here at the latter end of the week. 


Undoubtedly during Taylor’s visit to Ragley, Conway sought to 
persuade him to change his mind about the Irish experiment. On 
the surface, as Conway candidly admitted, it was not an offer to 
tempt any man. The post which Conway had at his disposal was 
merely that of asSociate lecturer at Lisburn, the stipend was small, 
the tenure dubious, the conditions in Ireland admittedly unfavor- 
able. All that could possibly have tempted Taylor was the oppor- 
tunity for escape from England, with the vague possibility that 
when the troubled times should be calmed, opportunities for pre- 
ferment in Ireland might be great. The disadvantages, however, 
seemed at first so completely to outweigh the advantages that Tay- 
lor refused the post, offering his reasons in a letter to Evelyn, which 
his biographers have made familiar.** Another man than Conway 
might have given up hope when he heard Taylor’s list of objections; 
but one by one, Conway set about removing them, until at last, 
persuaded, Taylor set out for Ireland. Conway suggests the ar- 
rangements finally made for him, in a letter to his brother-in-law. 
George Rawdon, who acted as his agent at Portmore :* 


9 Add. Mss. 28, 214, f. 15. 

10 Lady Conway suffered for thirty years from an unceasing headache, which 
frequently prostrated her. 

11In 1656 and 1657 Taylor had lost three sons, but his biographers do not 
mention the birth or the loss of a child in 1658. Gosse, p. 186, speaks of a 
son Edward ‘‘perhaps his only son by his wife Joanna (who) was buried at 
Lisburn on the 10th of March, 1661; he could not have been more than five 
years old at the time.’’ It is possible that this was the child whose birth 
Lady Conway suggests; but the supposition does not explain the loss of a 
child during the same year. 

12 Ragley Hall, near Alcester, Warwickshire, the seat of the Conways, today 
the seat of the Marquis of Hertford. 

13 Pershore, eight miles from Worcester. 

14 See Heber, Whole Works, I, lxxxi; cf. Gosse, p. 149. 

15 This letter, dated June 15, 1658, has been published in the Rawdon Papers, 
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That which you writ to me in your letter of the 2d of this month concerning 
Dr. Taylor was sufficient to have discouraged him and all his friends from 
any farther thoughts of that country; but I thank God, I went upon a principle 
not to be repented of, for I had no interest or passion in what I did for him, 
but rather some reluctancy. What I pursued was to do an act of piety towards 
him, and an act of piety towards all such as are truly disposed to virtue in 
those parts, for I am certain he is the choicest person in England appertain- 
ing to the conscience, and let others blemish him how they please, yet all I 
have written of him is true. He is a man of excellent parts and an excellent 
life, but in regard that this is not powerful to purchase his quiet, I shall tell 
you what is done in relation to that. Dr. Petty1¢ hath written by him to Dr. 
Harrison17 and several others, and promist to provide him a purchase of land 
at great advantage, and many other intimate kindnesses, wherein your advice 
will be askt. Dr. Cox,18 a physician, and a very ingenious man, who hath 
married the Chancellor’s sister, hath written in his behalf very passionately, 
and some of as near relation to my Lord Peepes!® hath recommended him to 
him. Sergeant Twisden,2° one of the eminentest lawyers in England, who 
married Sir Matthew Tomlinson’s sister, hath written to him very earnestly, 
and so hath his wife also. Mr. Hall,21 an understanding man, and always 
one of the Knights for Lincolnshire, hath recommended him to his friend Mr. 
Bury,22 and so hath Mr. Bacon,23 one of the Masters of Request, done for 
him to my Lord Chief Baron; but, besides all this, my Lord Protector hath 
given him a pass and a protection for himself and his family, under his sign 
manual and privy signet. So that I hope it will not be treason to look upon 
him and to own him. Dr. Loftus24 is his friend.... I have sent you and 


edited Berwick, 1819, pp. 187-191; since, however, it is not easily accessible, 
I give the section which concerns Taylor. 

16 Sir William Petty had been a student of medicine at Leyden, and was 
later a friend of Hobbes and a member of the group which met with Mer- 
senne in Paris. In his Tractate of Education he sketched the idea of a 
scientifie society upon which the Royal Society was to some extent founded. 
At the time of this letter, he was physician-general to the army in Ireland. 

17 Thomas Harrison, D.D., had been chaplain to the governor of Virginia. 
In 1657 he accompanied Henry Cromwell to Ireland, where he lived in Crom- 
well’s family, and preached at Christ’s Church, Dublin. 

18 Thomas Coxe received the degree of M.D. at Padua, and was afterwards 
incorporated at Oxford. During the rebellion, he was physician to the army 
of the Parliament. 

19 Sir Richard Pepys, lord chief justice of Ireland. 

20Sir Thomas Twisden, second son of Sir William Twysden, and brother 
of Sir Roger and of Dr. John Twysden. (He spelled his name differently for 
purposes of distinction). He married Jane, sister of Matthew Thomlinson, 
who had been the custodian of Charles I during his trial, and who, at Charles’ 
request, accompanied him to the scaffold. During the Protectorate Thomlinson 
had been employed in Ireland as a member of the council of Fleetwood, then 
of that of Henry Cromwell. On July 1, 1659, the restored Long Parliament 
— him one of the five commissioners for the civil government of 
reland. 

21 Possibly a member of the eminent Grantham family, which included 
Arthur Hall, translator of Homer. 

22 Afterwards Sir William Bury, Privy Councillor. 

23 Nathaniel Bacon, son of Sir Nicholas Bacon by his first wife, hence half- 
brother to Francis Bacon. He had been appointed one of the admiralty judges, 
after the establishment of the Commonwealth, and had exchanged that position 
for master of requests to the Protector. 

24Probably Dudley Loftus, the eminent jurist and orientalist. He held 
several offices in Ireland. 
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my sister a box of pills by Dr. Taylor, of the same proportion as that I sent 
last summer. 


II. 


To the little that is known of Taylor during the early years in 
Ireland, the Conway Letters add some interesting minor details. 
In May 1658 we learn that preparations were going forward in 
Ireland for his coming. Rawdon wrote from Dublin to Conway: 
‘*T have had the ill way paved from the mill in Ballinderry to the 
house, that Dr Taylor may pass in winter.’’*> But not all were 
so gracious in their reception. In June Rawdon wrote again: ‘‘The 
idea of Dr Taylor coming over is much disliked by all the ministers 
in their assembly here lately. At dinner on Saturday at Challe- 
lisard, Dr Harrison, who sat next me, told me what offence it would 
give. There is great crossness among the ministers, but they are 
all agreed in this. If, therefore, he comes, he must be provided 
with His Higness’s pass or some other that he be not subjected te 
the trouble of petulant spirits.’’*® The pass, as we have seen, was 
arranged; but not even that was sufficient guard against the most 
petulant of all spirits, jealousy. In October, when Taylor had been 
for some months in Ireland, Rawdon wrote Conway, introducing 
into his letter a name which was to become only too familiar to 
Taylor. ‘‘Dr. Taylor,’’ he said?? ‘‘preached excellently this morn- 
ing. Mr Tandy’’ is also considered a rare preacher and is liked 
in the parish.’’ Conway’s confidential agent, Harry Hyrne, did 
not entirely share Rawdon’s favorable opinion of him, for he wrote 
to Conway the next March: ‘‘I do not quite like Mr Tandy, and 
hope you will get Dr Taylor’s opinion on him before you grant 
what I hear he desired in his letter.’’?® Possibly the fact that Con- 
way followed this advice added fuel to the smouldering jealousy 
of Philip Tandy; whatever the actual force, the passion against 


*5 Cal. S. P. Ireland, Addenda, 1625-1660, p. 667. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Ibid., p. 673. 

28 Who Philip Tandy was, none of Taylor’s biographers seems to know, nor, 
indeed, do they know his first name. Heber and Gosse suggest that he may 
have been agent for the Hill and Conway families. A reference to ‘‘Mr 
Tandys roome’’ in an inventory of Conway’s mansion at Portmore implies 
that he lived with the Conways. Rawdon’s references to him are in connection 
with church services. He is almost certainly the ‘‘Presbyterian and mad- 
man’’ of whom Taylor wrote to Evelyn on June 4, 1659 (Heber, I, Ixxxix). 
Four years later Tandy speaks of Rawdon as ‘‘my brother Rawdon,’’ while 
Rawdon mentions ‘‘my sister Tandy.’’ See Cal. 8. P. Ireland, 1668-5, p. 373. 

29 Cal. 8S. P. Ireland, Addenda, 1625-1660, p. 685. 
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the usurper of noble favor broke out within the next few months. 
Jeremy Taylor realized sadly the truth of his earlier simile ‘‘like 
Castor and Pollux, the one up and the other down,’’*® though ‘‘the 
other’’ was perhaps not the particular Presbyterian he had feared. 
‘‘T feare my peace in Ireland is likely to be short,’’ he wrote to 
Evelyn on June 4, 1659.5. News of the trouble brought from Con- 
way in England a letter of protest; he wrote to his brother-in-law 
on June 14, 1659 :°? 

I received a letter yesterday from Dr. Taylor; it hath almost broke my 
heart. Mr. Tandy hath exhibited articles against him to the Lord Deputy 
and Council, so simple, as Col. Hill writes, that it is impossible it should come 
to any thing; the greatest scandal being that he christened Mr. Bryer’s child 
with the sign of the Cross. I have written to Hyrne to supply him with money 
for his vindication, as if it were my own business. I hope, therefore, when 
you come over, you will take him%3 off from persecuting me, since none knows 
better than yourself, whether I deserve the same at his hands. I would have 
sent you the Doctor’s letter to me, but I know not whether this will ever come 
to you. The quarrel is, it seems, because he thinks Dr. Taylor more welcome 
to Hillsborough34 than himself. 

On July 5, 1659, Conway, writing to Rawdon about his own plans 
for coming to Ireland, added: ‘‘I hope the proprietors in your 
country will find better tenants than Anabaptists and Quakers, 
whose design is to turn out the Landlords; and I pray God you 
have no cause to discourage us from coming over at the time we 
have determined next year. Mr. Tandy may have enough of these 
to set himself against, without troubling his peaceable and best 
neighbours. ’”*5 

In spite of Conway and Rawdon, Taylor was arrested in August 
11, and although Sir Matthew Thomlinson was able to procure his 
release, was sent for again by the Commissioner to Dublin during 
the winter. ‘‘It pleased God,’’ he wrote to Evelyn,*® ‘‘to lay his 
gentle hand upon me; for I had beene, in the worst of our winter 
weather, sent for to Dublin by our late Anabaptist commissioners ; 
and found the evil of it so great, that in my going I began to be 
ill; but, in my return, had my ill redoubled and fixed; but it hath 
pleased God to restore my health, I hope ‘ad majorem Dei glori- 


50 See Heber, I, Ixxxi. 

31 Ibid. 

52 Rawdon Papers, pp. 195-7. 

33 The pronoun seems to refer to Tandy rather than to Taylor. 


34 Hillsborough was the great mansion of Colonel Arthur Hill, which he had 
fitted up as a fortress. 


35 Rawdon Papers, pp. 199-200. 
56 Heber, xciv. 
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am.’ ’’ When, early in the spring of 1660, Taylor set out for Eng- 
land, it was no wonder that he hoped never to return. But as Rust 
remarks: ‘‘By this time the wheel of Providence brought about 
the King’s happy Restoration, and there began a new world, and 
the Spirit of God mov’d upon the face of the waters, and out of 
a confused Chaos brought forth Beauty and Order and all the 
Three Nations were inspir’d with a new life.’’*’ 

Returned to Ireland, Taylor found himself named Bishop-Elect 
of Down; and for a short time it seemed that the King’s Restoration 
had been for him happy indeed. But peace was not yet attained; 
not so easily was a new Bishop to be consecrated among these stout 
Presbyterians and Anabaptists. A letter to Taylor from a name- 
less agent,** indicates that his appointment to the Bishopric was 
not ratified without vigorous protest. ‘‘In my last to you,’’ writes 


Taylor’s correspondent, ‘‘I could say but little, but now I wish, 


I could not say so much.’’ Abruptly he informs Taylor that ‘‘they”’ 
had held a meeting at which it had been concluded that articles 
should be drawn up against Taylor, and he lists four men—Berg, 
Drysdall, Ramsay, and Hutcheson—as the men named to draw up 
the articles. Three charges were made, which were allowed by 
the whole conclave: ‘‘that you were a Sosinian, that you denied 
Originell sinne, and that you were an Arminian, and so a hereticke 
in graine.’’ Sick at heart, Taylor would have withdrawn from his 
appointment, but his superiors refused to permit it.°° Support 
of a sort was promised him, but his requests for a change of post— 
“*It were better for me to be a poor curate in a village church than 
a bishop over such intolerable persons’’*°—went unheeded. Or- 
monde and the government were all too well aware of their need 
of him. 

On January 18, 1661, Jeremy Taylor was consecrated in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, and so set out on the last stage of his career. 
The twilight of his life was marked by no such roseate glow as 
some of his biographers have fancied; once the inevitable was 
accepted, the fighter in him came to the front. He was no quiet 
churchman drawing out a placid life in calm cathedrals and close- 
clipped gardens, but a very mighty hunter before the Lord. 


37 Funeral Sermon, p. 18. 


88 This letter, which is not mentioned by Taylor’s biographers, is in the 
Public Record Office. S. P. Ireland Car. II, CCCV, No. 7. 
59 Cf. Gosse, pp. 172 ff. 
40 Quoted Gosse, p. 174. 
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III. 


The Conway Papers contain little material of importance con- 
cerning Taylor from 1660 to 1666, though his name frequently 
oceurs, and some of the suggestions are interesting enough to hold 
us for a moment. At the return of the Government, Taylor, fore- 
seeing a vacancy in the Deanery of Connor, ‘‘sent to Cambridge 
for some learned and Ingenious man who might be fit for that 
Dignity.’’** Upon Henry More’s recommendation, as it seems from 
the manuscript records, the motion was made to George Rust, More’s 
pupil and disciple, who accepted it. In 1662 he set out, with Lord 
and Lady Conway, whom he already knew both through More and 
through Lady Conway’s brother, John Finch, his fellow-student 
at Cambridge. The correspondence of More and Lady Conway 
during the next few years contains frequent reference to both 
churchmen, though most of the messages which More sends to Tay- 
lor are of no importance except in so far as they show the affection- 
ate interest of the two men in one another, and in their various 
publications. For example, More wrote to Lady Conway in De- 
cember 1663 :42 ‘‘The Bishop in his letter gave an intimation how 
desirable it was to have my defense of my morall Cabbala** en- 
larg’d, but he has so excellent a stroke with his pen in such sub- 
jects, that I shamelessly intimated my desire that he would polish 
that part and adorne it with the richnesse of his style. Which 
was a fond intimation of mine consydering the multifarious weighty 
affaires he may otherwise be engag’d in.”’ 

Lady Conway’s association with Taylor, during the years which 
she spent in Ireland, was a close and friendly one. None of her 
letters are extant for the autumn of 1662; if any remained, they 
would relate a story which enthralled the Bishop of Dromore as 
it did herself—the story of the mysterious adventure of Francis 
Tarverner, porter to the Earl of Donegal, with the ghostly ‘‘rider 
in a white coat,’’ possibly the most completely substantiated of 
all the tales of wonder which Taylor came across in Ireland.** Lady 
Conway was present at Taylor’s examination of Tarvener, and, 





41 Baker Mss. (University of Cambridge Library) C. 2.24, f. 109. 
42 Add. Mss. 28, 216, £. 220. 
43 The reference is to More’s Conjectura Cabbalistica. 


44 The story was preserved by Taylor’s secretary, Thomas Alcock, in a letter 
which he wrote to Henry More, and which More later published in his edition 
of Joseph Glanvill’s Saducismus Triumphatus. It may be found in the 1726 
edition of that work, pp. 276-285. 
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indeed, it was at Lord Conway’s house that the famous ghost made 
his last appearance, from whence it ‘‘crawl’d on its hands and knees 
over the wall again, and so vanish’d in white, with a most melodious 
harmony!’’ This was not the only case which the Bishop of Down 
and the Viscountess Conway investigated together. Almost as well 
substantiated is the story of David Hunter, Taylor’s own neat- 
herd,*® who was relentlessly pursued for many a weary month by 
an old woman who led him over briar and through bog, until at 
last, when he had finally performed her behest, ‘‘she vanisht, and 
he heard most delicate Musick as she went off, over his head, and 
he was never more troubled.’’ 

Taylor consulted Lady Conway not only on problems of spiritism, 
but also on questions of some of his various appointments in Ire- 
land, as more than one of her letters makes clear. Most interesting 
is a somewhat lengthy one to her husband, in which Lady Conway 
relates the moves in a game of ecclesiastical chess which she and 
the Bishop are engaged in playing, in an effort to interchange the 
incumbents of the deaneries of Down and Connor.*® Yet it was 
not only Lady Conway’s interest in ghosts and in church politics 
which proved her attraction to these Irish churchmen. After she 
had returned to England, George Rust wrote of her in words full 
of emotions: ‘‘I can’t tell how to remember myselfe to my Dearest 
Lady in termes more expressive of my heart, then by desiring your 
Lordship to tell her that I have the same devotion and affection 
for my saint, that ever I had, and am infinitely concerned in her 
sufferings, but rejoyce that God is pleased to make her so glorious 
an example of resignation and patience, knowing that her reward 
will be proportionable.’’*? Jeremy Taylor wrote for her personal 
use, in the days of her keenest suffering, which was augmented by 
news of the death of her mother in England, one of the tenderest 
of his works, the Christian Consolations, of which the publishers 
said in their preface: ‘‘The papers were presented by him to a 
person of honour, for whose private use they were designed, but, 
as the noblest spirits are most communicative, that noble and re- 


45 Saducismus Triumphatus, 1700, pp. 161-2. This tale was sent by Thomas 
Alcock ‘‘in a letter to J. C. for Dr. H. More.’’ More has discussed it in his 
Scholia to Chapter 8, Book III, of his Immortality of the Soul. 


46 Add. Mss. 28, 214, f. 22. 
47 §. P. Ireland, Car. II, CCCXXVII, No. 78. 
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ligious lady was pleased to impart them for the good also of 
others.’ ’4® 

The close relationship between Taylor and the Conways did not 
cease with the departure of Lord and Lady Conway for England 
in the summer of 1664. Conway’s affairs frequently took him to 
Ireland; and although Taylor was not to see Lady Conway again, 
he is remembered in her letters as she in his. News of the Bishop 
was sent by Rawdon to Conway in many a letter; and, indeed, it 
is in the Rawdon correspondence that we find the most interesting 
and important of all the letters concerning Taylor—an account of 
his last illness, death, and burial. It is clear that he was in failing 
health for some time before his death. Conway wrote to Rawdon 
in February, 1666, when the famous Irish ‘‘stroker’’ Valentine 
Greatrakes was at Ragley, attempting in vain to give her ease from 
her incessant pain: ‘‘I am confident, Mr. Greatrix would recover 
... the Bishop of Down, for I do pretty well know what distempers 
he ean cure, and what he cannot cure.’’*® The situation in Ireland 
had been enough to tax the strength of a man who had not already 
endured all the trials and sorrows Taylor had known. He had 
thrown himself with feverish energy into the labor of his bishopric, 
and the never-ceasing struggle against the Presbyterians, looking 
back with longing to those days when he had been only an assistant 
lecturer, those long days of leisure when he could think and write. 
He had, to be sure, written much since those days, for he was extra- 
ordinarily prolific, but the tone of his last work is disputatious 
rather than thoughtful, often tedious and prolix in its consciousness 
of provocative occasions. At the end of his life Jeremy Taylor was 
a disillusioned and lonely man; one by one, his friends in Ireland 
had died, and all his efforts to be returned to England had been 
in vain. One of the few interests which remained was his oeccupa- 
tion in building a new church at Ballinderry, upon which he spent 
both money and energy which he could ill afford. His generosity 
and unselfishness, indeed, have led biographers to the conclusion 
that Taylor was a man of wealth when he died; but Sir George 
Rawdon’s letters to Conway show clearly that he was not only in 
modest circumstances, but that his affairs were in such a complicated 
situation that, had it not been for Conway, his very funeral ex- 
penses could not have been paid. The first news of Taylor’s fatal 


48 Heber, Whole Works, I, elvi. 
49 Rawdon Papers, p. 214. 
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illness came to Conway in a letter from Rawdon written at Lisburn, 
August 10, 1667 :°° 


My Lord 

Having written lately att large to your lordship, I did not think of giving 
you the trouble soe suddenly, but that I think it necessary to acquaint you 
with the apprehensions wee have of a change, my Lord Bishop of Downe hayv- 
ing ben very ill these 3 or 4 daies past. The Doctors have more hope of his 
recovery this morning then was yesterday, when my Lord Primate tooke leave 
of him. I have insinuated with his Grace the fittnesse (if our Bishop happen 
to dye) and worthines of the Deanes of Connor and Armagh to succeed for 
it will be 2 Bishopricks hereafter, and would advise if I knew how that your 
Lordship would putt to the helping hand. Butt such things are soe suddenly 
done that att the distance you are att, I do not see how it may well bee. Hee 
hath made his will, and hath not above 2000li in all to dispose of (of which 
the 600li is [preserved] for the lady and 2 daughters.) .... 


Four days later Rawdon wrote the news of Taylor’s death :** 


Lisb. 24 Aug. 1667. 

My Lord 

That which I feared (as I writt on Satterday) is come to passe, my Lord 
of Downe dyed about 3 yesterday afternoone, and hath left a sad Family, 
and if I had not mynded him of it as I did, to make his will, he had dyed 
intestate, for this 3 or 4 dayes, the violence of the feaver made him uncapable 
of that worke. Wee have ben much mistaken in his estate, hee hath very little 
more then the 1500li in the Earl of Donnegalls hands and the 600li your lord- 
ship is to pay, and hath noe mony in the house; soe that if wee supply them 
not with 100li upon account of your lordships debt I know not how the funerall 
charges will bee defrayed; here are 2 doctors come from Dublin to them and 
other expences, that the good Lady cannot defray52 without borrowing as 
the Deane of Connors’ affirms to mee, Deane Marsh54 is goon up to Dublin, 
I suppose having some hopes of beeing his Fathers successour in the Bishoprick 
of Downe and Connor,55 and I have employed all my interest to my Lord 
Primate, and my Lord Chancellor and mentioned your lordships favor and 
kindnesse for the Deane of Connor, to succeed in the see of Dromore. About 
which that your Lordship be pleased to write to my Lord Lieutenant perhapps 
it may come in tyme to [per]fect the worke, if not, least letters may be sent 
over to Court for some other, I thinke your lorships interest here may give 
a stopp to it, but in this affaire your lorship knows better then I am able 
to advise how to manage i I have been very importunate with my 
Lord Primate and Lord Chancellor that the halfe years Rent due next Michel- 
mas may be reserved for her and the 2 daughters unprefer’d. His Lordship 
desired to be buried in the church he built at Dromore, or at Ballindery, yf 


508, P. Ireland, Car. II. CCCXXIII, No. 56. The manuscript is badly 
written, and some of the last sentences difficult, but the sentences about Taylor 
are fairly clear. 

51 8. P. Ireland, Car. II, CCCV VIII, No. 62. 

52 Although both Heber and Gosse assume that Joanna Bridges outlived her 
husband, neither is able to find evidence for it; Rawdon’s letters are clear on 
this point. It is curious that Rawdon makes no mention of the one son of 
Taylor who lived to maturity; as it happened, he predeceased his father by 
a few days, but his death could not have been known in Ireland. 

53 George Rust. 

54 Taylor’s son-in-law, the Dean of Armagh. 

55 Rust was appointed successor to Taylor; Marsh became Bishop of Lime- 
rick on October 28, 1667. 
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it shold be consecrated before his death, which it is not. They are putting 
his body in serecloth, which will not be buried till the Deane of Armagh re- 
turne.... 


More than two weeks later, Rawdon wrote again to Conway, re- 
porting a message from Taylor’s wife that on the very night of 
his death, the orchard was robbed of all its fruit, and adding some 
details about his burial :°° 


As to the Information your lordship hath had of the disorders att Port- 
more house, I hope it is a clere mistake as to the removing of Trees, for I 
was lately there my selfe examining the orchards, and found nothing want- 
ing. For the house the good Lady widdow desired mee since her Lords death 
to putt some servant of yours into the house to preserve it, for that the very 
night he dyed, the orchard was robt and all the fruit stollen, and some loose 
Timber and such bordes as was taken (being dry and seasoned) to floor their 
dyning Roome here, shold be made good againe and what else was amisse, where- 
upon I directed Jo: Totnall to take Mr Evans and Ant. Bunting to witness 
what was wanting and take a note before your servant that delivered them the 
possession which I heard he did and lodges there himselfe, but I have not 
tyme before this next post to send for him to have account of things there. 
Shee is a very good woman and in much greefe, on Tuisday next his Funerall 
is to bee,57 but the body would not be well kept thus long but was sent by 
night in my old coach to Dromor church shortly after his death. I have now 
received a letter from my Lord Primate that gives mee hope that all my Re- 
quests shall be accomplished—the Deane of Armagh for Downe and Connor, 
the Deane of Connor for Dromore, and that the widdow shall have the next 
Michaelmas halfe yeare Rente, and I have the like answer from my Lord 
Chancelor for the 2 last, but my Lord of Orrery hath not sent mee any answere 
yett. .. 


Though the news of Taylor’s death saddened all his friends, it 
was received by those in authority as not perhaps an unmixed mis- 
fortune, a position suggested by a sentence written by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on August 27, 1667: ‘‘Though we have lost 
a very learned man in the Bishop of Down yet I am glad he left 
no more trouble behind him, he was of a dangerous temper apt 
to break out into extravagancyes, and I have had till of late yeares, 
much to doe with him to keep him in order, and to find diversions 
for him. Now those feares are at an end.’’* Far different was 
the tone of that great sermon preached by George Rust, his suc- 
cessor in the see of Dromore, who, in his conclusion, seems pro- 
phetically to have spoken his own farewell; in a brief time he was 
to die as Taylor had died, and his bones were to be mingled with 
those of the great Bishop of Dromore: ‘‘He is fixed in an orb of 
glory, and shines among his brethren-stars, that in their several 


568. P. Ireland, Car. II. CCCXXIII, No. 87. August 31, 1667. 
57 The date of Taylor’s burial, given by Gosse and others is August 21. 


58 Carte Mss. (Bodleian Library) 45, f. 222. I am indebted for this reference 
to Miss Louise Fargo Brown of Vassar College. 
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ages gave light to the world, and turned many souls unto righteous- 
ness; and we that are left behind, though we can never reach his 
perfections, must study to imitate his virtues, that we may at last 
come to sit at his feet in the mansions of glory.”’ 





THE HOMAGE-VOLUME ONCE MORE 


By ALFRED GUDEMAN 
Munich 


Professor Morley’s article on the ‘‘Development of the Homage- 
Volume’’ in this journal (VIII, 61-68) was a happy inspiration, 
for it touches fertile soil never tilled before. His treatment of all 
topics involved is admirable, both in form and substance. If I 
nevertheless venture to contribute a few addenda and corrigenda, 
I do so with no intention of captious criticism, but solely because 
of the intrinsic interest of the subject-matter. 

The author is, of course, fully conscious, that his list of 130 
Homage-Volumes is far from being exhaustive (p. 61), but he can 
console himself with the fact that even incomparably richer library 
catalogues than were at his disposal would not have enabled him 
to reach the goal of completeness for two reasons. In the first place, 
no catalogue registers these Festschriften under one common de- 
nominator, a very large number appearing under captions which 
frequently convey no hint at all or, at best, but a vague intimation 
of their character. Thus, to add to the titles given by Morley, how 
few non-classical scholars would recognize a Homage-Volume, e.g., 
in Xagites (Leo), Aus der Anomia (Robert), Eranos (v. Hartel), 
’Avtidwoov (Wackernagel), "ExitiuBiov (Swoboda), Antike Plastik 
(W. Amelung), comprising 188 contributions, this being, moreover, 
by far the largest number in any Homage-Volume known to me. ? 
A complete record would virtually require the united collaboration 
of specialists in every field of scientific research, for they alone 
may be supposed to possess the requisite bibliographical knowledge 
of the publications in question. I shall naturally, therefore, con- 
fine myself in the following remarks to classical and medieval 
scholarship, keeping in mind the dictum ‘‘ne sutor ultra crepidam.”’ 

On p. 62 Morley supposes that in many eases the cost of publica- 
tion is borne by Universities. I know of no instance, at least in 
Germany, where this has been the case. In memoriam Homage- 
Volumes are certainly ‘‘rare in Europe’’ (p. 62), but there is one 
very noteworthy exception, to wit the Mélanges Graux (1884), a 
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bulky tome of 880 pages, to which 71 scholars, many of inter- 
national reputation, contributed. This volume also refutes the 
statement on p. 63, that the Spaniard Menéndez y Pelayo was the 
youngest savant to be so honored, he being 43 at the time, for Chs. 
Graux died at the premature age of 30 in 1882. 

On p. 63 Morley remarks that the earliest Homage-Volume that 
has come to his notice was the Satura philologa offered to H. Sauppe 
(of Goettingen) in 1879. This small booklet had, however, numer- 
ous predecessors, which far exceeded it in actual bulk as well as 
in the number of its learned contributors. The first in point of 
time was the Symbola philologorum Bonnensium in honorem F. 
Ritschelii oblata. It was published in 1864-1867 in two fasciculi, 
with a total of 860 pages and 44 contributors. Omitting a number 
of smaller volumes issued in 1868 and 1873, there followed in 1877 
the Commentationes in honorem Th. Mommseni scripserunt amici, 
presented on his 60th birthday. Famous scholars from all over the 
world appear in its 828 pages. 

As Morley is inclined to regard three volumes as the maxi- 
mum size hitherto attained and believes that only University 
professors have been honored by Homage-Volumes, I draw atten- 
tion to the monumental Miscellanea, dedicated in 1924 to Cardinal 
Fr. Ehrle, the celebrated custodian of the Vatican Library for 
many years, on the completion of his 80th birthday. They 
comprise no fewer than five large volumes, totalling 2166 pages, 
with 81 papers by distinguished European and American scholars, 
some of these contributions being of considerable length, the most 
extensive occupying 97 pages. The tremendous cost of printing 
was defrayed by the Vatican. As a Homage-Volume the Ehrle 
Miscellanea unquestionably established a world-record which is not 
likely ever to be superseded. 

On p. 65 Morley advances some very cogent reasons to account 
for the certainly surprising fact that so many savants of world- 
wide renown have nevertheless not been honored with a Festschrift. 
It is, of course, impossible to determine which of the causes enumer- 
ated by Morley was the most potent, but, I think, a personal re- 
luctance to accept this kind of homage, because of the mental labor 
and pecuniary sacrifice involved, rather frequently explains the 
refusal. This certainly was true of Diels and v. Wilamowitz, al- 
though the former, in spite of his adverse attitude, gladly con- 
tributed to Homage-Volumes, whenever called upon to do so. 
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Regarding the first of the three counts brought against the very 
raison d’étre of the Festschrift, I entirely agree with the author, 
for also in the realm of classical scholarship the unworthy bestowal 
of this tribute of esteem is a very remote contingency. I happen, 
in fact, to know of several instances—nomina sunt odiosa—where 
the project of a Homage-Volume, initiated by zealous friends, had 
to be abandoned, not because of any personal animosity toward 
the contemplated dedicatee, but solely because it was generally felt 
that the philological achievements of the professors in question did 
not quite measure up to the standard inherent in the honor. 

To the second objection, that such articles are not given the 
wide publicity they often, if not always, deserve and that 
they enjoy but an ephemeral existence, I am inclined to attach 
greater validity than Morley. For, while they may, indeed, be 
discovered in library catalogues, the numerical size of Fest- 
schrift editions is generally extremely limited, hence seldom access- 
ible for purchase in book-stores or for consultation in any but the 
larger libraries; in any case they are very soon out of print. I do 
not believe that vanity on the part of the authors cuts any figure 
here, for really valuable contributions to the sum of human knowl- 
edge might just as well have never been penned, if destined to be 
within the ken or easy reach of only a small minority of scholars 
in the specific field selected for treatment. 

Morley’s comments on the third charge, that the papers in a 
Festschrift do not always reach a high standard of excellence, are 
all very much to the point. I should, however, having conditions 
in classical fields in mind, emphasize the fact more strongly, that 
our current periodicals also do not contain articles of invariably 
dazzling brillianey, to speak euphemistically, although their editors 
possess despotic powers of rejection or acceptance whereas the editor 
of a Festschrift is under a kind of moral obligation to accept all 
contributions, because expressly solicited, even though they may at 
times not come up to his justifiable expectations. 

Prof. Morley is, I am confident, a true prophet in maintaining 
that the Homage-Volume has come to stay and, if the code of ethics, 
which he has drawn up for it, is strictly adhered to in the future, 
its stay will also be fully justified—and not solely on sentimental 
grounds. 

In post-bellum Germany, however, this form of homage, chiefly 
owing to the all but prohibitive cost of printing, has led to a kind of 
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substitute, which bids fair to become a formidable rival, as long as 
the conditions prevail which gave birth to it. The device consists in 
requesting by circular letters pecuniary contributions from col- 
leagues, pupils, and friends in Europe and America, with the dis- 
tinct understanding that the interest on the capital thus collected 
be devoted by the recipient to the aid of scholarly research, he hay- 
ing full discretionary powers as to the application and distribution 
of the sum available. This method was first employed on the oc- 
casion of the sixtieth anniversary of Diels and Wilamowitz in 1908 
and then again in the last few years in the case of K. Robert, E. 
Norden, E. Schwartz, L. Radermacher, Wilamowitz, G. Goetz, and 
v. Arnim, but with some modifications here and there. Thus the 
donation fund presented to Schwartz and v. Arnim is expressly 
designed to enable them to print works of their own, while the 
Wilamowitz collection (1928), the largest of its kind on record, 
is in part to be utilized for the publication of a Bibliography of 
his own writings. In conclusion, I may add that this same scholar 
also was honored with what Prof. Morley designates as the ideal 
Festschrift, in that a serial volume of the monthly and quarterly 
classical periodicals in Germany and Austria was dedicated to this 
great octogenarian. 





HIGH COMEDY IN TERMS OF RESTORATION 
PRACTICE! 


By BarTHOLow V. CRAWFORD 
University of Iowa 


Much effort has been expended, at one time or another, in naming 
and defining the varieties of comedy. One term, however, fairly 
common in the literature of dramatic criticism, and commoner still 
in oral talk about the drama—High Comedy—passes from speaker 
to listener, from writer to reader, substantially undefined. The 
New English Dictionary does not attempt to define it. Textbooks, 
in their talk of Farce, Romantic Comedy, Comedy of Humours, 
Comedy of Intrigue, Comedy of Manners, Sentimental Comedy, 
pass it by. 

Why? Because its boundaries are too indefinite? A like ob- 
jection might lie against substantially every one of the classifications 
named above. The one outstanding fact about Comedy, conceded 
by every critic, is the extent to which the kinds are blended in 
practice. Humour characters, for instance, appear in many 
comedies not officially so classified; and a note of the sentimental 
may be encountered in almost any kind of play. Essentially, the 
value of such classifying names is to indicate a dominating tendency. 

Nor is it passed over as too obvious for comment. Compared 
with its opposite, Low Comedy, it is relatively unfamiliar. We 
all know how to classify the scene built upon the comic appearance 
of the actor, upon incongruity of dress, or stature, or physiognomy ; 
we know what to make of the comedy of gags, dialect, boisterous 
argument, or physical violence. The term Low Comedy is even 
an accepted technical term for a type of actor. Hence the tendency 
to regard that as High which is merely not definitely Low. 

Something may be learned about the dramatic meaning of these 
terms from an age when they were in more common use as epithets 
than today. Consider, for instance, the experiences of Goldsmith. 


1This is one of three articles to be discussed by the Drama Group at the 
coming meeting of the Modern Language Association of America. The other 
articles to be discussed will be found in the current issues of P.M.L.A. and 
Studies in Philology. 
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The scene in The Good Natured Man which was hissed at the first 
performance, and omitted thereafter in the stage presentation, was 
definitely labelled low (‘‘uncommonly low’’ said the Chronicle). 
Yet it was not in any sense mere slap-stick or rough-and-tumble 
farce. Its bases of comic appeal were traditional and orthodox: 
the confidence of a leading character in the success of the deception 
he is practising, while the onlooker knows he is wholly failing to 
deceive; the incongruity of the person, the speech, and the manner 
of the bailiff and his follower with their gentlemanly dress. What 
the more critical disliked was, of course, the mere possibility of 
dressing as a gentleman someone who was not a gentleman—doubly 
unpleasant in an age when the spectre of imprisonment for debt 
stood at the shoulder of every person of fashion. 

From this it is a logical assumption that to the polite circles of 
the eighteenth century High Comedy implied comedy of the socially 
elect, and that some topics were adjudged beyond the pale. Gold- 
smith’s sensitiveness to the criticism of his first play is unmistakably 
reflected in his second, where, in the drinking scene at the tavern, 
in an atmosphere of decidedly Low Comedy, the Second Fellow, 
praising Tony’s song, is made to say: ‘‘I loves to hear him sing, 
bekeays he never gives us nothing that’s low,’’ to which the Third 
Fellow replies: ‘‘O damn any thing that’s low, I cannot bear it.’’ 

As for She Stoops to Conquer, critical opinion since then has too 
readily assumed that the hesitant reception accorded the drama by 
some aristocratic critics arose from a prepossession in favor of the 
sentimental drama as represented by Kelly’s False Delicacy and 
its kind, and a realization or suspicion that Goldsmith’s drama was 
aimed at its banishment. Other features in She Stoops to Conquer 
deserved and doubtless attracted attention. Here was a drama the 
scene of which was laid in the country and the characters of which 
were, with the exception of the hero and Hastings, country people. 
Instead of being made ridiculous according to the long-established 
convention of metropolitan drama, these country people, with the 
lone exception of Mrs. Hardeastle, escape unscathed, while the city- 
bred hero is made the butt of the fun. Granting as they might 
that he deserved his punishment, the critical still could legitimately 
object, as did Horace Walpole, that the heroine paid too great a 
price for her victory, that she stooped too low to conquer. Not 
merely did she demean herself by donning the uniform of a maid, 
but at the dénouement she was guilty of placing an audience in 
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ambush while she brought her lover to the point of proposing—a 
situation so humiliating as to insure its rankling unforgiven in the 
mind of the victim for many a day, and at the same time showing 
us the heroine herself as devoid of feeling, affection, and womanly 
dignity. In short, Goldsmith was properly convicted of sacrificing 
character to a situation which in itself bordered upon the farcical. 

In this revelation of class consciousness and emphasis upon the 
proprieties of the stage we have the beginnings of an eighteenth 
century definition of High Comedy. Confirmation comes, if con- 
firmation is necessary, when we turn to those plays which Sheridan 
himself copied so assiduously—the masterpieces of the Restoration 
and of Congreve. To them every critic who wished to illustrate the 
finest qualities of the comedy of manners, and indeed of all Eng- 
lish comedy, has eventually turned. And here we find a society, 
an audience, a stage, and a drama, the keynote of which was homo- 
geneity. 

With the change from large, partly roofed-over theatres to small- 
er, completely roofed houses there had come an increase in the price 
of admission, and, because of the closer connection of the companies 
with the court, a growing tendency to cater to court patronage. 
Two influences were thus set simultaneously to work limiting the 
character of the audience, one drawing the adherents of the court, 
the other through a financial barrier and through stimulus of Puri- 
tan opposition driving away lower and middle class patronage. 

The theatre thus existed for a society and an audience of singular 
uniformity. It was a small public, self-satisfied, sophisticated, well 
acquainted with itself, devoted to its king, who was its consummate 
type and model. Such an audience did not have to be talked down 
to or placated. No longer were sound and fury required to split 
the ears of the groundlings, or citizen and wife to be satisfied with 
the waits of Southwark, or a réle for an ambitious son. The cos- 
mopolitan audience brings variety to the stage, and stimulus to 
the actor, but it means also blurred comic appeal, a composite 
comedy distributing its charge shot-gun fashion. The Falkland- 
Julia story in The Rivals is a concession to the sentimental tastes 
of a part of the audience; the sober and dull O’Trigger, a modifi- 
cation of a witty original to avoid offence to Irish patrons. Thus 
material which makes the judicious grieve justifies its inclusion by 
the laughter of paying customers. Not so with the best of Restora- 
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tion comedy. The high society it pictured was that its audience 
knew best, and in which the actors themselves freely circulated. 

Representing one well-defined plane of society, the comedies of 
the period virtually disregarded the existence of any other. The 
characters were much of a kind; their standards were the same, 
their tastes were the same, their occupations—or absence thereof— 
were the same, and their language the same. Certain exceptions 
will doubtless suggest themselves to the reader. Pinchwife and his 
wife Margery in The Country Wife scarcely belong; Manly in The 
Plain Dealer is a misanthrope, out of step with the age; the com- 
edies of Shadwell and Farquhar wander from fashionable London. 
But explanations are ready at hand. Wycherley used the characters 
named as part of his satirical attack upon the standards of the age. 
Shadwell was not a gentleman born, and, despite advantageous 
friendships, never felt at ease in polite circles. Farquhar was a 
poverty-stricken Irishman, writing as a professional dramatist 
early in the eighteenth century, after even Congreve was silent. 
Among the plays of Sedley and Etherege, the comedies of Dryden, 
the lesser comedies of Wycherley, and the works of Congreve and 
Vanbrugh, there is a singular kinship. The characters of these 
plays must, we feel, have known one another in daily life. Their 
names are similar. We find ourselvess involuntarily jumbling the 
casts. 

Incidentally, it should not be overlooked that homogeneity also 
strikingly characterized the serious drama of the period—the 
Heroie Play. As has several times been pointed out, the person- 
alities of the Heroic Play greatly resemble one another in social 
position, manners, ideals, and speech; while the settings of the plays 
and the ingredients of the plots are sternly conventionalized. 

Much of the so-called mystery as to why any age should find 
pleasure in serious drama such as this is dissipated when one re- 
calls the fondness of the age for decorum, and also the preoceupa- 
tion of polite circles immediately before the Civil War with ques- 
tions of honor and of etiquette. If the attitude of the audience at 
a Heroic Play be only paralleled to the attitude of the audience 
at a modern grand opera, which, with its foreign setting, its spec- 
tacle, its elevated tone, and its absurd conventions, the Heroic Play 
so much resembles, the taste of the age will not appear so un- 
reasonable. 

Perfect understanding among the actors, perfect understanding 
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between stage and audience, deserve important places in the defini- 
tion of High Comedy. There is about our use of the terms High 
and Low more than a little of pure emotional reaction. Where one 
carries an unfavorable connotation, the other conveys a distinct 
note of approbation. Rarely does the critic classify as Low Comedy 
that which he himself appreciates; it is food for the vulgar, trash 
to make the pot boil. On the other hand, he is prone to call that 
High which he flatters himself is wasted on the ordinary listener 
or reader. The lines of the best comedies of this period, like the 
lines of Shakespeare and Sheridan, Wilde and Shaw and Barrie, 
are a constant stimulus to the intelligence of the listener. Indeed 
it will searcely be disputed by anyone who uses the term that High 
Comedy scorns the devices of mere popular appeal, that it seeks 
instead the approval of a smaller, more discriminating, albeit less 
lucrative audience. 

For such a condition, attractive as it is in certain respects, drama 
must inevitably pay a price in narrow choice of themes. The ex- 
tent to which the Heroic drama paid this price has already been 
suggested. In Comedy there was a wearisome repetition of plots 
involving marital infidelity. Yet, with it all, there is a singleness 
of effect, a unity of tone, which cannot be duplicated elsewhere in 
English drama. More than any other of our comic work it escapes 
the criticism so often levelled at the English drama of jumbling 
the kinds. 

One aspect of the drama of the Restoration arising out of that 
already mentioned is deserving of separate attention, especially 
since it has been set down by the author of the Essay on Comedy 
as a sine qua non of the best Comedy. This is the equal intellectual 
status of women. In Restoration Comedy this fact is vitally related 
to another fact—the advanced treatment of sex morals. There was 
in Restoration society as we see it in the plays no double standard 
either intellectually or morally. The period of the sentimental 
dramas of Steele which followed, like the Victorian period, treated 
Woman as an object of chivalrous care, set her morally on a pedes- 
tal, while it lowered her mentally to the level of a child. Woman 
was treated by the Restoration man as a creature like himself, his 
equal mentally, and his equal morally. And here, it may be urged 
parenthetically, lies one of the modern characteristics of Restoration 
Comedy. 

To present contemporary life with the knowledge and keen ap- 
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preciation exhibited in Restoration Comedy is to produce a variety 
of realistic drama; and yet the criticism which has called Congreve 
the master of Artificial Comedy is not in error. The artificiality 
consists, however, not in a tampering with the essential facts con- 
cerning the society it pictures, but rather in the charming, artificial 
atmosphere and mood which suffuses these facts and makes possible 
our delight in scenes otherwise impossible of presentation. This 
is perhaps what Lamb meant by his talk of the unreality, the ‘‘never 
was on sea or land’’ quality of the Restoration stage world. The 
facts were as Macaulay saw them. But the characters of the Res- 
toration plays touch pitch and are yet undefiled. In the happy 
phrase of Meredith, ‘‘It will at any rate hardly be questioned that 
it is unwholesome for men and women to see themselves as they 
are, if they are no better than they should be.’” 

This artificiality reveals itself also in the coruscating wit which 
adorns the language of the speakers. Wit had been the character- 
istic of Benedick and Beatrice and many another Shakesperean 
character; it was to form the stock in trade of Sheridan and his 
successors; it forms indeed one generally accepted characteristic 
of High Comedy. But nowhere does it receive the emphasis given 
it by Congreve in the encounters of Mirabel and Millamant. The 
author’s preoccupation with wit as an essential of Comedy appears 
in the lavishness with which he distributes it among even the minor 
members of the east. Here, too, he is followed by Sheridan. 

Of course this leads often to faulty characterization. Jeremy 
in Love for Love may well be the wittiest servant in literature, but 
he is not, with all his wit, made a better or more plausible servant. 

Almost inevitably, too, emphasis such as Congreve lays on clever- 
ness of speech will be accompanied by some sacrifice of character- 
ization. In the words of Leigh Hunt, ‘‘The springs of nature, 
passion, or imagination are but feebly touched. The impressions 
appealed to... are... external and conventional . . .; birth, for- 
tune, connexions, dress, accomplishments, fashion, the opinion of 
the world.’’ Feeling, too, is sacrificed to wit. The Restoration did 
not set much store by tender feelings, and no better phrasing of 
the doctrine of heartlessness in love has issued from any lips than 
from those of Dorimant in The Man of Mode. Nevertheless, the 
dramatist sometimes shows us the real man or woman beneath the 
fashionable mask. Etherege’s hero, hardened roué that he is, has 


2 An Essay on Comedy. Lane Cooper, editor. Scribners, 1918, p. 84. 
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been hit hard at last by his charming, though sophisticated, Har- 
riet; while Cynthia and Mellefont, Millamant and Mirabel, seek 
in vain to hide beneath gay badinage their love for one another. 
The conventions of society chance to make concealment of one’s 
real feelings a polite accomplishment for at least three excellent 
reasons: because to do so suggests the insensibility of blasé so- 
phistication ; because it is often a protection against subsequent 
humiliation; and because learning not to reveal one’s emotions is 
an important step in getting on amicably with one’s neighbors. 
As such, therefore, the protective shell of frivolity and persiflage 
with which the dramatist covers over the true feelings of hero and 
heroine constitutes one further proof of their gentility. 

Preoceupation with wit, in addition to imperilling character- 
ization, sometimes draws attention away from plot interest. In 
The Double Dealer and The School for Scandal the balance is well 
maintained. In The Man of Mode, however, the title character 
first appears in Act III, and in The Way of the World it is Act 
III before the action begins. The incidents of the plot simply do 
not constitute the basis of appeal. In the words of a recent critic, 
the courtship of Mirabel and Millamant is ‘‘unmarked by one 
sacrifice, one rescue, one embrace, or, on the part of the lady, by 
one moment of real hesitation, or by the disclosure of one palpita- 
tion of the heart.’’* Indeed, the skill with which she dissembles 
her real feelings, and her preoccupation with the surface of life 
make her the grand lady she is. 

From what has been said regarding the Artificial Comedy of 
Etherege, Congreve, and their contemporaries certain conclusions 
may be drawn: (1) From their day down to the time of Goldsmith 
the division of comedy into High and Low involved a considerable 
emphasis upon class or caste and decorum. The Good Natured 
Man was Low because it brought into the society of gentlemen per- 
sons who were not gentlemen. She Stoops to Conquer was blatantly 
Low because of its country setting and personnel, the vulgarity 
of its tavern scenes, the farcical and indecorous behavior of the 
heroine. (2) The term High Comedy finds peculiarly fitting ap- 
plication to the drama of Etherege, Congreve, et al., because the 
characters of their plays accurately represent the best possible 
society of England, that of the intimate circle of King Charles. 
Dryden himself has said that whatever his own mastery of the tone 


8 Thorndike, A. H., English Comedy. Macmillan, 1929, p. 324. 
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of polite comedy he owed to association with the King and his 
friends. (3). There was among the characters of both Artificial 
Comedies and Heroie Plays a tendency to uniformity of types which 
suggests an ordered society of established codes, and standards of 
speech, dress, interests, and ideals. (4) This condition of uniform- 
ity was made possible by an exceptionally homogeneous audience 
which, because it saw itself accurately reproduced on the stage, 
greeted the representation with keen and intelligent appreciation, 
thus making unnecessary any confusion of kinds or blurring of 
effects such as might have appeared had the audience been more 
cosmopolitan. (5) Comedy, thus protected, paid an inevitable 
penalty in narrowness of theme and paucity of material, even while 
rewarded with exceptional unity of tone. (6) The comedies of 
the Restoration and of Congreve deserve the unique distinction 
of having placed Woman where George Meredith has told us she 
must be for all lofty Comedy, on an intellectual and moral level 
with Man. (7). The term Artificial Comedy is properly attached 
to the works of the period, not because the life depicted did not 
exist, but because the actual circumstances and relations are suf- 
fused with an atmosphere of rosy unreality which makes endurable 
what would otherwise be quite intolerable. (8) Witty conversa- 
tion, a feature of many of Shakespeare’s best comedies, is here de- 
veloped to an abnormal extent, with the result that (a) differences 
in the probability of wit are disregarded, (b) tenderness of feeling 
is saerificed to brilliance of repartee, and (c), plot interest is at 
times minimized unduly. (9) However, the tendency to hide true 
emotion ‘under a mask of frivolity and insensibility is in line with 
the best social practice, and marks the society practising it as in 
the highest degree sophisticated and socially oriented. 

The application of the standards here suggested to the comedies 
of Shakespeare on the one hand, or to those of Sheridan on the 
other, falls outside the purpose of this paper. Some considerations 
may, however, be suggested. A few of the plays of Shakespeare 
border close upon actual Farce. The Taming of the Shrew is so 
treated by all modern producers. The Comedy of Errors and The 
Merry Wives of Windsor draw much of their appeal from physical 
violence. In some of the remainder Tragedy and Comedy, or His- 
tory and Comedy are so mingled as to make classification difficult. 
But where plays like As You Like It and Much Ado About Nothing 
are compared with those of the Restoration, we feel the effect of 
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two things: the difference in the pervading spirit of the Elizabethan 
audience as compared with the Restoration,—more cosmopolitan, 
more imaginative, more robust, more romantic; and the greater 
interest in characterization. More than any other pair of Shakes- 
peare, Benedick and Beatrice approach Restoration standards; and 
yet a comparison is convincing proof of the deep-seated differences. 

With Sheridan the points of contrast are less obvious. In part 
this is true because he had set himself deliberately to recapture the 
charm of the Restoration and Congreve. But where Restoration 
Comedy was the acknowledged reflection of the fashionable life 
of the age, the scenes of Sheridan have been freely termed figments 
of the author’s imagination. As imitations of Restoration models, 
the two comedies are unequal. The Rivals, marred by its sentiment- 
al episodes, the farcical scene of the duel, and the verbal incongru- 
ities of Mrs. Malaprop, goes much farther in adapting itself to the 
demands of a changing audience and time. The Schvuol for Scandal, 
with a plot more like its Restoration predecessors, lays the em- 
phasis on wit and on the little world of gossip. 

To apply the term High Comedy to Shakespeare or to Sheridan 
is, however, to redefine it. As applied to the period from the Res- 


toration down at least to the time of Goldsmith, it must be defined 
in the light of a special sort of social environment, flowering in a 
special sort of dramatic product. High Comedy as here discussed 
was made possible by a rare combination of genius and of appre- 
ciative hearing, and reflects to an extraordinary degree the stand- 
ards of the age and the exact circumstances of its origin. 





TRACES OF A WILDFRAU STORY IN 
ERASMUS 


By Virai. B. HELTZEL 


Northwestern University 


Among the numerous local legends of Germany is one which, 
because it is the most pretentious of those which have to do with 
wild women, may be ealled the Wildfrau story. Printed versions 
of it appear in collections made from the rich lore of Westphalia 
and the country extending southward to the borders of Switzer- 
land and Austria.~ The theme of these versions is almost invariably 
the same; namely, how a wife by her gentleness and tact wins back 
her unfaithful husband from a Wildfrau. Certain elements of the 
story, however, particularly the supernatural elements, vary con- 
siderably. In order to make clear the theme and some of these 
supernatural features, I quote Keightley’s version of the tale. 


It frequently has happened that a Wild-woman out of the Wunderberg has 
gone toward the village of Anif, which is better than a mile from the hill. 
She used to make holes and beds for herself in the ground. She had un- 
commonly long and beautiful hair, which reached nearly to the soles of her 
feet. A peasant belonging to the village often saw this woman going and 
coming, and he fell deeply in love with her, especially on account of her 
beautiful hair. He could not refrain from going up to her, and he gazed 
on her with delight; and at last, in his simplicity, he laid himself, without 
any repugnance, down by her side. The second night the Wild-woman asked 
him if he had not a wife already? The peasant however denied his wife, 
and said he had not. 

His wife meanwhile was greatly puzzled to think where it was that her 
husband went every evening, and slept every night. She therefore watched 
him and found him in the field sleeping near the Wild-woman:—‘‘Oh, God 
preserve thy beautiful hair!’’ said she to the Wild-woman; ‘‘what are you 
doing there?’’ With these words the peasant’s wife retired and left them, 
and her husband was greatly frightened at it. But the Wild-woman upbraided 
him with his false denial, and said to him, ‘‘Had your wife manifested hatred 
and spite against me, you would now be unfortunate, and would never leave 
this place; but since your wife was not malicious, love her henceforth, and 
dwell with her faithfully, and never venture more to come here, for it is 
written, ‘Let every one live faithfully with his wedded wife;’ though the 
force of this commandment will greatly decrease, and with it all the temporal 
prosperity of married people. Take this shoefull of money from me: go 
home, and look no more about you.’’1 


1 Fairy Mythology (London, 1850), pp. 235-36. Cf. Otto Henne-am-Rhyn, 
Deutsche Volkssagen (Leipzig, 1878), p. 196; RB. von Freisauff, Salzburger 
Volkssagen (Wien, 1880), pp. 131-33; Grimm, Deutsche Sagen (Berlin, 1891), 
pp. 33-34. 
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An analysis of the twenty-five complete and six fragmentary 
versions I have examined,” reveals the following variations. The 
man in the story may be a peasant, or he may be a burgomaster 
or count who is frequently accompanied by a hunter or servant, 
and who uses his hunting as a pretense for spending his nights 
away from home. The wild creature is usually a woman who lives 
in mountain caves and frequents the haunts of men, although in 
certain versions she is a dwarf-woman, a fay, or a water-nixie. In 
all these versions save two it is the beautiful hair of the wild 
creature which attracts the man. In the two excepted versions, 
however, it is clear that he is charmed by her singing. It is, indeed, 
possible that the beautiful hair or the singing cast a spell over the 
man which could be broken only by the interference or presence 
of his wife; for in those versions in which the singing replaces the 
hair, the presence of the wife appears to break the spell, with the 
result that the Wildfrau vanishes among the stones of the mountain- 
side.® 

The wife uses various means of discovering the pair, whom she 
always finds together, usually asleep. She may simply follow her 
husband (in one version she comes upon him accidentally), or she 
may tie a yarn thread to his coat, or she may bribe a servant or 


hunter who accompanies him, to strew sand, seed, or lentils behind 
him as he goes to the cave. The conduct of the wife upon discover- 
ing the pair also varies greatly. She may utter a magic formula, 


2Grimm, Deutsche Sagen (Berlin, 1891), pp. 33-34, 49-50; August Stéber, 
Die Sagen des Elsasses (Strassburg, 1892), pt. ii, p. 135; Journal de ma vie; 
Mémoires du Maréchal de Bassompierre (ed. Chantérac; 4 vols.; Paris, 1870- 
77), I, 6 ff.; Friederich Panzer, Bayerische Sagen wnd Briuche (2 vols.; 
Miinchen, 1848-55), I, 13; II, 46-47; Freisauff, Salzburger Volkssagen (Wien, 
1880), pp. 131-35, 190-92, 197; E. H. Meyer, Mythologie der Germanen 
(Strassburg, 1903), pt. iv, p. 188; Otto Schell, Bergische Sagen (Elberfeld, 
1897), pp. 138-39; Henne-am-Rhyn, Deutsche Volkssagen (Leipzig, 1878), 
pp. 131, 196; Paul Zaunert, Westfalische Sagen (Jena, 1927), p. 368; Deutsche 
Natursagen (Jena, 1921), p. 31 and note, and pp. 73-75; Ignaz D. Zingerle, 
Sagen aus Tirol (Innsbruck, 1891), pp. 37, 43, 50. For a discussion and 
summaries of various versions of the tale, see Ludwig Laistner, Das Rétsel 
der Sphinx (2 vols.; Berlin, 1889), I, 146-57; and Wilhelm Mannhardt, Wald- 
und Feldkulte (Berlin, 1875-77), pt. i, pp. 99 ff. 

3 See Zaunert, Deutsche Natursagen, pp. 73-74; Mannhardt, pt. i, pp. 101-2. 
Certain stories of the Wildfraw (see Zingerle, p. 37, and Panzer, II, 46-47), 
which are related to the one under consideration, throw some light on this 
point. According to these stories, a mortal marries a Wildfrau upon a certain 
condition; for example, he must always permit her to sleep with her hair out- 
side the bed, or he must never mention her name. When this prohibition is 
disregarded the Wildfrau immediately disappears, and although she may at 
times revisit her children, she is never again seen by her husband. 
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as in the version quoted above; she may weep and lament her 
wedding day; she may handle the locks of the wild creature, or 
lift the hair from the floor and place it on the bed, or cut off a 
lock and bear it home with her. In some versions she merely spreads 
her veil over the feet of the lovers or moves the head-dress of the 
fay from the chair to the bed. In only one version does she remain 
for the awakening of the fay, and upon that occasion the fay gives 
her one of her hairs from which she may spin silk. 

The actions of the Wildfrau upon the realization of her discovery 
are likewise varied. If the husband has lied to her about his 
marriage, she reproaches him severely and tells him to return to 
his wife and live faithfully with her. In any ease, she always in- 
dicates that their love affair is at an end. In some versions she 
gives him magic gifts, such as a spoon, ring, ball of yarn, or shoe- 
ful of money, or-makes a footprint in stone, with the promise that 
so long as it remains there he will prosper. Often she tells him 
that if his wife had shown any anger or hatred, he would have 
suffered ; and sometimes she merely vanishes among the rocks. In 
several versions the death of the Wildfraw is announced by the 
dwarfs of the mountain, and in others she remains before her cave, 
mourning for her lost lover. 

If for the supernatural elements in this folk tale we substitute 
actual characters, motives, and setting, we have essentially, a story 
which appears in literary form in France, Germany, Italy, and 
England during the Renaissance, the unique theme of which, since 
it is contrary to female character as usually depicted, makes its 
identification a relatively easy matter. The earliest version of the 
story appears in Le livre du Chevalier de la Tour, which was com- 
posed in 1371-72 and was translated into English at least twice in 
the next century, once by an unknown hand and once by William 
Caxton, who printed his version in 1484.4 The work was extremely 
popular in France and Germany during the Renaissance.° 


4The anonymous translation, with additions from Caxton’s, was edited for 
the E. E. T. 8. by Thomas Wright in 1868 (revised ed., 1906). 

5In the Introduction to his revised edition (E. E. T. 8., O. S., XXXIII, 
xiv-xv) Wright remarks that ‘‘ Nearly a dozen copies of the original text are 
known to exist in manuscript... In the year 1514, the first printed edition 
of the French text was published in Paris, by Guillaume Eustace, the King’s 
printer.’’ A second edition appeared not long after, but there was no other 
until Anatole de Montaiglon edited it in 1854 for the Bibliothéque Elzévirienne. 
A German translation, made by Marquard vom Stein, was printed at Bale 
in 1493, and in Germany the work ‘‘went through rather numerous editions 
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The Knight tells the story of his aunt, who, according to the 
original, Wright says (p. 208), was ‘‘the dame de Languillier’’ 
in Anjou, and who was wealthy and had a noble estate. ‘‘She 
had a knight to her husband,’’ the story continues, 
that was merveilously lecherous, the whiche had everi day in his hous one or 
two women besides the lady his wiff. And ofte tyme he rose from her to 
go lyge with his leude women, and all wey, whanne he come again from hem 
to bedde, he fonde ever the candell light, and water to wasshe his hondes, 
and he saide he come from the privie. And thanne saide the ladi, ‘somoche 
have ye the more nede to wasshe you;’ and she saide never no thing ellys 
to hym, but yef it were atte sum tyme whanne thei were meri and allone, she 
wolde saie, ‘syr, y know all your doinge by suche women and suche, but sethe 
it ys youre lust, and that y may sette no remedie theron, y will make you nor 
them never the worse chere; For y were a fole to slee my selff for youre 
sportes. But y praie you, sethe it is well, that ye make me never the worse 
chere, and that y lose not youre love, nor that ye make me not the worse 
semblaunt, and of the remenaunt y reporte me to you, y woll suffre it.’ And 
so with her goodly wordes he repented hym, and was converted in goodnesse 
atte the laste, and he dede nomore evell; And thus with fairenesse she over- 
come hym.6 
The theme of this story—namely, how a wife by her patience and 
gentle treatment regains her husband’s affections—closely resembles 
that of the folk tale, but the two stories are similar in no other way. 

Much closer to the folk tale is a story which appears in a work 
entitled Le Ménagier de Paris,’ an anonymous treatise of morality 
and domestic economy dating from about the year 1393. This story, 
which the author asserts he learned from his father, concerns one 
Thomas Quentin and his wife, dame Jehanne la Quentine, who 
lived at Paris (although the editor of the Ménagier has been un- 
able to discover any record of such persons in documents of the 
period). The wife, according to the story, knew that Thomas was 
accustomed frequently to spend the night with a poor girl of the 
neighborhood, and for a long time she tolerated his unfaithfulness 
and suffered patiently. Finally, however, she visited the poor 
girl and was surprised to find the house without provisions and 
wretchedly furnished. After informing the girl that she knew all 
about the love affair, she pledged her to absolute secrecy in all that 
had happened. Asserting that she wished to guard her husband’s 
health and give him the comforts that he had always been accus- 
tomed to, she had the girl’s room lavishly furnished according to 
his taste, and then returned home. When Thomas visited the girl 


between the date of this of Bale and the middle of the sixteenth century.’’ 
A modern edition of the work was made in 1849 by O. L. B. Wolff. 


6E. E. T. 8. 0. S., XXXII, 23-24. 
72 vols.; Paris, 1846, I, 237-40. 
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in the evening, he marvelled greatly at the changed appearance 
of things and compelled her to tell him of his wife’s part in 
it all. Upon returning home to his wife, he was more pensive than 
usual, and no word passed between them. The next morning he 
attended mass and confessed his sins, visited the girl and told her 
to keep all that she had of his, and vowed abstinence from all women 
except his wife as long as he lived. 

Various authorities have probably erred in stating that this story 
(or rather, as they express it, the 38th novel of Margaret’s Hep- 
tameron, which, as I point out below, was derived from it) appears 
in the Novellae (1520) of Morlini.® It did appear, however, in 
various later works which gave it widespread circulation in the 
sixteenth century ;? and from it Erasmus derived one of the illus- 
trations used in his Colloquy, ‘‘The Uneasy Wife.’’ 

It is to this version that I wish to call particular attention, be- 
cause, although it is, in the main, like all the other literary versions 
I have seen, those details in which it differs from them are sug- 


8 See, for example, J. C. Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction (2 vols.; London, 
1896), II, 242; The Heptameron of Margaret, Queen of Navarre, transl. by 
Walter K. Kelley (London, 1864), p. 260, note; Pietro Toldo, Contributo allo 
studio della novella Francese del XV e XVI secolo (Rome, 1895), pp. 77-78; 
Hans Huf, William Warner (Erlangen, 1921), p. 16: refers to the 72nd of 
Morlini as ‘‘das italienische Original.’’ I have been unable to find the story 
in Hieronymi Morlint Parthenopei Novellae, Fabulae, Comoedia (3rd ed., rev.; 
Paris, 1855), or in the carefully edited German translation of Morlini made 
by A. Wesselski (Miinchen, n.d.). The only novel of Morlini that bears the 
slightest resemblance to our story is the 79th in Wesselski’s edition, and it is 
evidently a different story with many parallels which the editor cites in his 
notes. 


9 Margaret uses both of the early versions in her Heptameron. Her 37th 
novel resembles the version in the Book of the Knight, while her 38th is 
borrowed from the Ménagier, although she here changes the place from Paris 
to Tours and shows much more art in telling the tale. The latter novel was 
translated into Italian as the 10th of I successi of Orologi (d. 1576), which 
was published at Lucca for the first time in 1867. According to Emil Koeppel 
(Studien zur Geschichte der italienischen Novelle in der englischen Literatur 
des 16. Jahrhunderts [Strassburg, 1892], p. 19) the same novel appeared in 
English dress in Edmund Tilnay’s Flower of Friendshippe (1568). I have 
not seen a copy of this work. Translations of both the 37th and the 38th 
novels of the Heptameron were included by William Painter in his Palace 
of Pleasure (ed. Jacobs; 3 vols.; London, 1890, II, 135-40). The story next 
appears in English verse in William Warner’s Albion’s England (Book VIII, 
Chapter xlii), where, along with the story of Fair Rosamond, it is related 
to Queen Mary to suggest to her what conduct to pursue in dealing with 
Philip, who had fallen in love with a baker’s daughter in Brabant. Although 
Sir Sidney Lee (DNB, sub ‘‘ William Warner’’) refers to this story as ‘‘an- 
other of Warner’s invented legends,’’ it is probable that Warner took it from 
the version of Erasmus discussed below. Bishop Percy reprinted Warner’s 
story in his Reliques of Ancient English Poetry with the title, ‘‘The Story 
of the Patient Countess.’’ 
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gestive of the Wildfrau story. I give the story in full in Bailey’s 
translation. 


There is a certain Gentleman of no mean Descent; he, like the rest of his 
Quality, used often to go a Hunting: Being in the Country, he happen’d to see 
a young Damsel, the Daughter of a poor old Woman, and began to fall desper- 
ately in love with her. He was a Man pretty well in Years; and for the Sake 
of this young Maid, he often lay out a Nights, and his Pretence for it was 
Hunting. His Wife, a Woman of an admirable Temper, suspecting some- 
thing more than ordinary, went in search to find out her Husband’s Intrigues, 
and having discover’d them, by I can’t tell what Method, she goes to the 
Country Cottage, and learnt all the Particulars where he lay, what he drank, 
and what Manner of Entertainment he had at Table. There was no Furniture 
in the House, nothing but naked Walls. The Gentlewoman goes Home, and 
quickly after goes back again, carrying with her a handsome Bed and Fur- 
niture, some Plate and Money, bidding them to treat him with more Respect, 
if at any Time he came there again. A few Days after, her Husband steals 
an Opportunity to go thither, and sees the Furniture increas’d, and finds his 
Entertainment more delicate than it us’d to be; he enquir’d from whence 
the unaccustomed Finery came: They said, that a certain honest Gentle- 
woman of his Acquaintance brought these Things; and gave them in Charge, 
that he should be treated with more Respect for the future. He presently 
suspected that this was done by his Wife. When he came Home, he ask’d 
her for what Reason she had sent thither that household Furniture? My Dear, 
says she, you are us’d to a handsomer Way of Living: I found that you 
far’d hardly there, I thought it my Duty, since you took a Fancy to the Place, 
that your Reception should be more agreeable . . . the Gentleman was 80 
touch’d, seeing so much good Nature and Temper in his Wife, that he never 
after that violated her Bed, but solaced himself with her at Home.1° 


Certain features of this story suggest a possible connection with 
the Wildfraw story. It is while out hunting that a ‘‘Gentleman 
of no mean Descent’’ meets a young damsel with whom he falls 
in love at first sight. His pretense for remaining away from home 
at night is hunting. His wife becomes suspicious. (Observe that 
she is not already in possession of information at the opening of 
the story, as in the other literary versions.), She seeks to discover 
his intrigues. (The actual search and discovery occur nowhere 
except in the folk tale itself.) Observe also the suggestiveness of 
the phrase, ‘‘discover’d them, by I can’t tell what Method.’’ The 
statement that ‘‘There was no Furniture in the House, nothing 
but naked Walls,’’!? suggests the caves of the Wildfrau. The re- 
mainder of the story is very much as it is in Le Ménagier de Paris.” 


10 The Colloquies of Desiderius Erasmus, transl. by N. Bailey and ed. by E. 
Johnson (3 vols.; London, 1900), I, 267-8. 

11In this single instance Bailey fails to give an accurate rendering of the 
original. The Latin reads, ‘‘ Nihil erat ibi supellectilis, sed mera paupertas,’’ 
in all the editions I have examined. 

*2In his Wendunmuth (ed. Osterley in the Bibliothek des lit. Vereins [Tiibin- 
gen, 1869], Vol. XCVI, pp. 486-87, no. 215) Hans Wilhelm Kirchhof gives 
& version which is practically identical with that of Erasmus in whose Collo- 
quia he must have read it. 
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These features which differentiate this from the other literary 
versions of our story are arresting, because they are, in almost 
every instance, suggestive of some possible relation to the story of 
the Wildfrau. They at least compel us to regard the Erasmian 
version as the only possible significant link between the folk and 
literary versions of the story; for, although the other literary 
versions have in common with the folk tale a rather unique theme, 
the comparison can hardly be pushed farther. If, indeed, the 
peculiarities of the Erasmian version are present because of some 
influence of the folk story, the fact would not be difficult to account 
for. Erasmus travelled much in his busy life and had many con- 
tacts with men and books in Germany and France, the respective 
homes of the folk and literary versions of the tale. It is probable 
that he had read the Ménagier, which furnished the framework of 
the story, and that he had heard the folk tale in his travels. What 
we have here, therefore, may be a confusion of the two, produced 
by the haziness that years bring to one’s memory of such things. 





A PERUVIAN PETRARCHIST: 
DIEGO D’AVALOS Y FIGUEROA 


By JosepnH G. FUCILLA 
Northwestern University 


Diego D’Avalos y Figueroa was the author of a strange and 
nondescript book, Miscelénea Austral published at Lima, Peru in 
1603. This work, now a bibliographical rarity, consists of forty- 
four dialogues between two characters, Delio and Cilena, covering 
varied subjects, and which we may loosely define as a blend of 
Dialoghi D’amore and a Silva de Varia Leccién. A long six canto 
poem, Defensa de las Damas may be considered as part two of the 
book. 

Menéndez y Pelayo characterizes the poetry which is abundantly 
interspersed among the prose passages as containing versos no 
despreciables, but makes no attempt to deal further with it except 
to mention incidentally that the writer is the translator of a part 
of Tansillo’s Lagrime di San Pietro.1. Neither does Prof. Eugenio 
Mele, in writing a little later about the translation made by D’Ava- 
los of some sonnets of Vittoria Colonna, devote any space to his 
poetry aside from the translation mentioned. Not only does most 
of the verse belong to the Petrarchistie school, but a number of the 
poems are also by the author’s own written confession either trans- 
lated or imitated from the Italians. 

We know very little about the author’s life. The translations 
from Vittoria Colonna, herself a D’Avalos by marriage, suggest a 
relationship with that illustrious Spanish family. One of his 
poems: Elogio a Ecija, informs us that he was a native of this city. 
From an autobiographical passage in his Triunfo de los Celos we 
glean that he had travelled in France and Italy. And from the 
great wealth of laudatory verse included with his work, it appears 
that he was one of the most popular writers in Peru during his 
time. . 


1 Historia de la Poesia Hispano-Americana (Obras Completas II) Madrid, 
1913, p. 178. The contents are here described in some detail. 

2**Di Una Sconosciuta Traduzione in Castigliano di Quattordici Sonetti 
di Vittoria Colonna,’’ in Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, LXVI 
(1915), pp. 467-470. 
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Fifteen hitherto unnoticed translations or imitations in the 
Misceldnea are pointed out in this paper: five translations or imita- 
tions from Petrarch, and ten miscellaneous translations or imita- 
tions from other Italians including one poem a piece from each of 
the following: Lorenzino de’Medici, Poliziano, Ariosto, Panfilo 
Sasso, Serafino Aquilano, Alamanni, Tansillo, Mozzarello and Di 
Costanzo. One poem in tercets beginning: Bién puedes dar tu luz 
(hermosa Aurora) is avowedly translated from an Italian poet 
whom we have not as yet been able to identify. 


Imitations from Petrarch. 


Through Cilena we are informed that the poem entitled Triunfo 
de los Celos is a clara imitacién al de Amor del divino Petrarcha. 
Both compositions deal with a dream during the course of which a 
chariot appears; in one case that of Love and in the other that of 
Jealousy. Surrounding the chariot is a large group of sufferers, 
the names of whom are pointed out by a friend who is among them. 
The Spaniard treats the subject freely and pleasingly. Compare 
the passages relating to the meeting of the friend alluded to above. 


Todos mostravan disgustosa vida 

En los aspectos tristes y llorosos 

Y en suspirar con ansia no cumplida, 
Y en medio de estos que eran m4s penosos, 
Venia un carro todo encubertado, 

Y dentro dél suspiros dolorosos. 

Era el color azui, negro y morado, 

Lo més oscuro de que usar se suele, 

Y en otras partes solo de leonado 

Uno diziendo: gno ay quién me consuele 
En este mal, en esta frenesia 

En esta rabia, que en el almo duele? 
Derecho para mi tomé su via, 

Diziendo, llega pues que soy tu amigo 
Y vamos juntos en la compaiiia. 
Daréte cuenta como buen testigo 

Del mal presente que en el alma agrava, 
Con dajio, con dolor, como enemigo. 

;O quantos afios ha que te esperava 
Por compaiiero desta desventura, 

Pues tal pressagio tu vivir mostrava! 
Miré su cara y era tan oscura, 

Tan pavorosa y ilena de tristeza, 

Que ios ojos bajé de su figura, 

Y assi le dixe, grande es la aspereza 
De tu tormento, pues que de afligido 
Te falta el ser, la forma y la belleza. 
Dime de donde soy tu conoscido, 

En Espajia, en las Indias, o en la Galia, 
Que tus razones me han enmudecido. 
No del Piré (me dixo) ni de Italia 
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Te conosco, sefior, mas soy nascido 

All& en tu Astigia de la gran Vandalia. 
Yo soy Guzmdn, aquel de quien servido 
Fué siempre Amor desde mi nascimiento, 
Y el que murié de celos oprimido.3 


Quattro destrier via pid che neve bianchi; 
Sopr’un carro di foco un garzon crudo 
Con arco in mano e con saette a’fianchi, 
Contra le qua’non val elmo né scudo: 
Sopra gli omeri avea sol due grand’ali 
Di color mille, e tutto l’altro ignudo: 
D’intorno innumerabili mortali, 

Parte presi in battaglia e parte uccisi, 
Parte feriti da pungenti strali. 

Vago d’udir novelle, oltra mi misi 
Tanto ch’io fui nell’esser di quegli uno 
Ch’anzi tempo ha di vita Amor divisi. 
Allor mi strinsi a rimirar s’aleuno 
Riconoscessi nella folta schiera 

Del re sempre di lagrime digiuno. 
Nessun vi riconobbi: e s’aleun v’era 

Di mia notizia, avea cangiato vista 

Per morte, 0 per prigion crudele e fera. 
Un’ombra alquanto men che 1’altre trista 
Mi si fe incontro, e mi chiam6d per nome, 
Dicendo: Questo per amar s’acquista. 
Ond’io, maravigliando, dissi: or come 
Conosci me, ch’io te non riconosca? 

Ed ei: questo m’avvien per l’aspre some 
De’legami ch’io porto; e 1’aria fosca 
Contende agli occhi tuoi: ma vero amico 
Ti sono; e teco nacqui in terra tosca. 
Le sue parole e’l ragionar antico 
Scoperson quel che’l viso mi celava: 

E cosi n’ascendemmo in luogo aprico; 

E comincié: gran tempo ¢ ch’io pensava 
Vederti qui fra noi; che da prim’anni 
Tal presaggio di te tua vista dava.4 


Another dream-poem apparently written after the death of the 
author’s sister is in imitation of the canzone, Standomi un di solo 
a la finestra. It is prefaced by the following dialogue: Lwego que 
esta nueva tuve, (re. death) leno de forcosa y justa pena tracé 
unas octavas valiéndome del elegantissimo y singular poeta Pet- 
rarcha, en aquella cancién que compuso a la muerte de Madonna 
Laura, cuyo principio es: Standomi, ete. Porque el dolor no me 
dié licencia para formar concepto mio, que aprovechasse (como 
efecto propio de excessiva pena) ni para ponerme a traduzir de 
intento tales versos, con la elegancia a tal autor debida. Cilena: 


3 The whole poem is found on pp. 35-37v of the Miscelénea Austral. 


4 Francesco Petrarca: Rime (ed. Leopardi, Camerini) Milan, Sonzogno, n.d., 
pp. 349-350, 
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Y como dizen estas estancias, que no pueden dejar de ser buenas 
llevando por fallas que siempre en sus obras Petrarcha puso? The 
first, seventh, eighth and last stanzas of the imitation deal with 
original matter; stanzas two, three, four, five and six are para- 
phrases of Petrarch’s first, second, third and fourth stanzas. The 
version is meritorious. We quote one stanza of each poem for com- 
parison. 


En un grato vergel vi florescian 

Los nuevos ramos de un laurel precioso, 
Y con frescura tal que parescian 

Ser del terreno paraiso umbroso. 

Alli diversas aves ofrescian 

Canto dulce y suave y sonoroso, 

Mas toda su belleza en un momento 
Un rayo la deshizo turbulento.5 


In un boschetto novo i rami santi 

Fiorian 4’un lauro giovenetto e schietto, 

Ch’un delli arbor parea di paradiso; 

E di sua ombra uscian si dolci canti 

Di vari augelli e tant’altro diletto, 

Che dal mondo m’avean tutto diviso: 

E mirandol io fiso, 

Cangiossi ’1 cielo intorno, e tinto in vista 

Folgorando ’1 percosse, e da radice 

Quella pianta felice 

Subito svelse: onde mia vita e¢ trista, 

Che simile ombra mai non si racquista.6 

One sonnet is a translation of Petrarch’s famous poem descrip- 

tive of love’s inconsistencies: Pace non trovo... The author com- 
ments through Cilena: Como en vuestro soneto dixistes, de otro 
mayor que es de poetas, que quiere decir componedores, a mejor 
dicho fingidores, agudo maestro en canciones fué aquel antiguo 
Alehman, publicando mil contradicciones, de los contrarios que 
padecta, al qual imité el Petrarcha en aquel soneto que dize: Pace 
non trovo e non ho da far guerra. Delio: Esse tengo yo traducido 
por parecerme gallardo, pero como nunca traduccién llega a lo 
natural, no puede ser tan agradable. After the citation of the 
sonnet Cilena says: Contento he rescibido con el referido soneto 
y qualquiera, que supiere lo que es traduzir, lo estimard, porque 
dize todo lo que en su original quiere significar; de modo yue con 
claridad manifiesta su concepto. 

Busco paz y no he de mover guerra, 


Temiendo espero, ardiendo vivo elado, 
De mi flaqueza el mundo esté abarcado, 


5In full, op. cit., pp. 195v-197. 
6 Op. cit., pp. 293-294. 
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Bolando subo al cielo y quedo en tierra; 
Estoy preso de quien abriendo cierra, 
Pues me despide y me tiene atado, 

Ni quiere verme vivo ni enterrado 

El Amor, ni me liga ni deshierra; 

Miro sin ojos, sin hablar lamento, 
Procuro perescer y es trance fuerte, 

Yo me aborreszco, e] alma a todos doy; 
Vivo con mi dolor, lloro contento, 
Ygualmente me aplazen vida y muerte, 
Por vos, sefiora, en tal estado soy.? 


Pace non trovo, e non ho da far guerra; 

FE temo e spero, ed ardo, e son un ghiaccio; 
E volo sopra ’1 cielo, e giaccio in terra; 

E nulla stringo, e tutt’l mondo abbraccio. 
Tal m’ha in prigion che non m’apre né serra, 
Né per suo mi ritien né scioglie il laccio; 

E non m’ancide Amor e non mi sferra, 

Né mi vuol vivo né mi trae d’impaccio. 
Veggio senz’occhi; e non ho lingua, e grido: 
E bramo di perir, e cheggio aita; 

Ed ho in odio me stesso, ed amo altrui: 
Pascomi di dolor; piangendo rido; 
Eguaimente mi spiace morte e vita. 

In questo stato son donna per vui.§ 


Another popular imitation lists the enchantments that enthrall 
the lover. Delio in the comment preceding the citation of the poem 
says: Pues oyd con atencién que podrd ser conozcdis su dueno, 
porque desde luego, como ladrén poco diestro confiesso ser traduzido 
o imitado. Cilena identifies the sonnet saying: Parésceme que es 
del Petrarcha, quando dize: Gratie, ch’a pochi il ciel largo destina. 


Gracia que el cieJo solo en vos destina 
Rara virtud, no dada a algin biviente, 
En dorados cabellos, cana mente, 

Y en sombra de mujer, beldad divina; 
Dulcura singular, y peregrina 

De una boz, que en el 4nima se siente, 
Valor excelso, espirtu excelente, 

Que al duro vence y al altivo inclina; 
Ojos que el alma, y coragén absortan, 
Poderosos a dar luz al infierno, 

La muerte al vivo, vida al sepultado; 
Palabra, que los 4nimos confortan, 

Por quien el sin amor queda mas tierno, 
Con este encanto fui yo transformado.® 


Grazie ch’a pochi’l ciel largo destina; 
Rara verti, non gia d’umana gente; 
Sotto biondi capei canuta mente, 

E in umil donna, alta belta divina; 


7 Op. cit., p. 17. 
8 Op. cit., pp. 145-146. 
9 Op. cit., pp. 211. 
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Leggiadria singolare e pellegrina, 

E’1 cantar che nell’anima si sente, 
L’andar celeste, e’1 vago spirto ardente, 
Ch’ogni dur rompe ed ogni altezza inchina; 
E que’begli occhi, che i cor fanno smalti, 
Possenti a rischiarar abisso e notti, 

E torre l’alme a’corpi e darle altrui; 

Col dir pien d’intelletti dolci ed alti, 

E coi sospiri soavemente rotti: 

Da questi magi trasformato fui.10 





D’Avalos freely re-works another poem of Petrarch’s, starting 
with a paraphrase of the last tereet. After the citation of the son- 
net the following dialogue takes place: Cilena: Paréceme que quan- 
do os dormistes, tentades en la imaginacién al Petrarcha, en un 
soneto suyo que comienca: Amor, Fortuna e la mia mente schiva. 
Porque el ultimo terceto dize cast el mesmo concepto 
No devia de pensar y no pensava, sino en quien alimenta el alma, 
aunque haya alguna similtud en mi concepto al dél Petrarcha, 
porque no todos los pensamientos son imitacién o hurto; pues es 
possible y aun facil ofrescerse a dos ingenios un mesmo pensamiento, 
como cada dia se verifica. 


Cayése de las manos mi esperanga, 

Y como su diamante es ya trocado, 
En fragil vidrio toda se ha quebrado, 
Dando de lleno en Ja desconfianga. 
Triste de mi quén Aspera mudanga! 
Vivo a mi suerte, y en mi dulce estado, 
Pues de mi gloria vivo desterrado, 
Sin esperar en mi dolor bonanga, 

Yo acabaré sin esperar consuelo, 

Pues que la mano que me le causava 
En tal necessitad esté avarienta, 

Y si me acaba mi tormento, al cielo 
Me quexaré de quien assi lo agrava, 
Porque sepa de hoy mas como atormenta.11 


Amor, Fortuna, e la mia mente schiva 

Di quel che vede e nel passato volta, 
M’affliggon si; ch’io porto aleuna volta 
Invidia a quei che son su 1’altra riva. 
Amor mi strugge’l cor; fortuna il priva 
D’ogni conforto onde ia mente stolta 
S’adira e piagne: e cosi in pena molta 
Sempre conven che combattendo viva. 
Né spero i dolei di tornino indietro, 

Ma pur di male in peggio quel ch’avanza: 
E di mio corso ho gia passate il mezzo. 
Lasso, non di diamante ma d’un vetro, 
Veggio di man cadermi ogni speranza, 

E tutt’i miei pensier romper nel mezzo.12 


10 Op. cit., pp. 204-205. 
11 Op. cit., pp. 58v-59. 
12Op. cit., pp. 129-130. 
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Imitations from other Italians 


For his other imitations D’Avalos draws from a wide variety of 
sourees. The first one cited derives from a bi-lingual sonnet of 
Lorenzino de’Medici. In explanation he prefaces: En las Empre- 
sas de Hierénimo Rusceli (entre las demds elegantissimas que tiene) 
estéd una de una rueda con quatro hombres figurados en ella, uno 
en lo supremo otro en lo ynfimo, otro que camina para lo alto, y 
otro que se va precipitando; al pie de la qual esté un soneto en 
lengua latina y en la Toscana, hecho por Lorengo de Medicis, ele- 
gante poeta, que significa y muestra ser aquella la rueda de la For- 
tuna, y su natural inconstancia, y dize asst:. After the quotation 
of the sonnet in the original the translation is preceded by these 
words: Y porque los versos latinos no impidon la inteligencia dél, 
lo pondré ... en lengua espanola, atendiendo a solo lo sustancial 
dél y de mds essencia. 


Amigo, mira bién esta figura 

Cuyo ser en tu mente esta guardado, 
Y serfs de gran fruto aprovechado, 
Mirando el beloz buelo y su echura. 
Esta es la rueda instable de ventura, 
Que jam4s en un punto se ha afirmado, 
Mas siempre muda sin cessar estado, 
Bajando al alto, al bajo dando altura. 
Mira en lo excelso al uno ya subido 

Y al otro que bajando se arruyna, 
Otro en lo bajo ya del bien privado, 
El quarto que a la cumbre se avezina, 
Y subirle sus obras an podido 

Segin orden, razén y ley divina.13 


Amico mira ben questa figura, 

Et in arcano mentis reponatur, 

Ut magnus inde fructus extrahatur, 
Considerando ben la sua natura. 

Amico, questa é ruota de ventura, 

Quae in eodem statu non firmatur, 

Sed casibus diversis variatur, 

E qual’abbassa, e qua! pone in altura. 
Mira che 1’uno in cima é gia montato, 
Et alter est expositus ruinae, 

E’1 terzo é in fondo, d’ogni ben privato. 
Quartus ascendit iam. Nec quisquam sine 
Ragion di quel che oprando ha meritato, 
Secundum legis ordinem divinae.14 


Also from the same source the author draws from a poem of 
Ariosto. 


13 Op. cit., pp. 45v-46. 


14 Ruscelli: Le Imprese Illustri, Venice, 1584, p. 89. The sonnet is for the 
emblem of Charles, Archduke of Austria. 
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Los hijos mira el 4guila en su nido, 

Y aunque a su ser los halla semejantes, 
Haze que miren a los rutilantes 

Rayos de Phebo, quando mas lucido. 

Y al que conoce menos atrevido 

(Por flaca vista) luego a penetrantes 
Picados echa de entre los constantes, 
Justa razén de ger aborrecido. 

El mesmo examen hago yo cuytado 
(Ac4& en el peche) de mis pensamientos, 
En esta ausencia donde viviendo muero. 
Pues al que siempre en vos no esté ocupado 
Para aliviar mis 4speros tormentos, 

Lo aborrezco, desprecio y no lo quiero.15 


Perché simil le siano, e de li artigli 

E del capo e del petto e de le piume, 

Se 1’acutezza ancor non v’e del lume, 
Riconoscer nen vuol 1’aquila i figli. 

Una sol parte, che non le somigli, 

Fa ch’esser ]’altre sue non si pressume; 
Magnanima natura, alto costume, 

Degno onde esempio un saggio amante pigli, 
Che la sua donna sua creder che sia 

Non dee, s’a suoi piacer, s’a’desir suoi, 
S’a tutte voglie sue non 1’ha conforme. 
Non siate dunque in un da me diforme, 
Perche mi si confaccia il pit di voi; 

Che o nulla o vi convien tutta esser mia.16 


Ruscelli, in commenting upon the Italian sonnet asserts: Il qual 
sonetto fu poi da alcuni tolto in fallo, come suol farsi molto spesso, 
e attribuito a Lodovico Ariosto. Del quale chi non avesse certezza, 
per conoscer che non sia suo, basteria prenamente lo stile, essendo 
questo sonetto troppo diverso dall’altezza che quel divino scrittore 
ha mostrato ne gli effetti in colmo della natura e dell’arte insieme. 
But, in spite of Ruscelli’s apparently logical argument, we are now 
certain that the correct attribution of the poem is to Ariosto, not 
Bernardo Accolti (Unico Aretino).17 D’Avalos contributes his 
own commentary to the poem in the words: y es pensamiento que 
muchos an vestido, cada uno a su caudal, y yo como pobre hize lo 
mismo, déndole livrea no de brocado, mas tal qual podréis ver, si 
me dais licencia de manifestarla. Among the ancients Aristotle 
and Pliny’® speak of the species of eagle mentioned in the sonnet. 


15 Op. cit., pp. 101v-102. 

16 Op. cit., p. 29. The poem is for the emblem of Unico Aretino. 

17 See Fatini’s discussion and bibliographical references in his edition of 
the Opere Minori of Ariosto, Rome, 1915, pp. 303-4 note. This sonnet, con- 
taining many variants which Fatini does not accept in his definitive edition 
of the Lirica di Ariosto is attributed to the author of Orlando Furioso in 
Rime Diverse, I, Venice, 1549, p. 137. 

18 Aristote: Histoire des Animaue (trans. J. Bartélmy-Saint Hilaire) Paris, 
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Before Ariosto, Aquilano used the idea in one of his poems’®; in 
English, the poet Watson?° draws upon both the compositions of 
Aquilano and Ariosto for his version. There is, however, little 
evidence other than that already mentioned to show that either the 
Italians or the Spaniards imitated this theme frequently, especially 
as regards short lyric compositions. 

From Angelo Policiano, poeta toscano antiguo, D’Avalos avows 
that he has translated the following octave. 


Es el lugar de Venus més amado 

De Venus madre de los amadores, 

Do el archero cruel fué procreado, 
Que muda voluntad, rostro y colores, 
El que rinde la mar, y lo estrellado 
Con red al viso y en el pecho ardores, 
Dulce el semblante, y al obrar ayrado, 
Nifio desnudo y paxarillo armado.21 


Questo é@ il loco che tanto a Vener piacque, 
A Vener bella, alla madre d’Amore: 

Qui l’arcier fraudolente prima nacque, 

Che spesso fa cangiar voglia e colore, 

Quel che soggioga il ciel, la terra, e 1’acque, 
Che tende agli occhi reti, e prende il core, 
Dolce in sembiante, in atti acerbo e fello, 
Giovane nudo, faretrato augello.22 


Two sonnets are translated from two of the leading Quattro- 
centists, Sasso and Aquilano. The first is prefaced: un soneto que 
traduxe de un toscano autor en didlogo con Amor, and the second: 
una imitacion de un toscano poeta. 


2Quaéndo naciste, Amor? Quando la tierra 
Se adorna y viste de dos mil colores. 
~Con qué te crias, di? Con los ardores 

Que la lasciva en si recoge y cierra. 

Y en ti gqué as visto para darme guerra? 
Viva esperanca llena de temores. 

2Y habitas? En los pechos mas seifiores 

A quien mi flecha con rigor atierra. 
éQuién te alimenta? Nueva gentileza. 

Y sus consortes ,de quien mas se fia? 


1883, Vol. III, Bk. IX, Ch. XXIV, p. 210. C. Plinii Secundi: Naturalis His- 
toria, Leipzig, 1833, Bk. X, ch. I, p. 189. The French translator of Aristotle 
in a note mentions that according to Buffon this bird is not really an eagle; 
Buffon also refutes the popular legend that the authors of the above poems 
accepted. 

19 Le Rime (Menghini ed.) Bologna, 1894, Son. I. 

20 Poems, Westminister, 1895, p. 136. 

21 Op. cit., p. 79. 

22 The stanza is from La Giostra. See Le Stanze, Orfeo e le Rime di Messer 
Angelo Poliziano, a cura di A. Donati, Rome, 1910, p. 49. 
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Donayre, vanidad, pompa y belleza. 
zAmas dulce mirar? Dame alegria. 
iY acfibate la muerte, y su esperanca? 

No, porque nasco mil veces al dia.23 


Quando nacesti, Amor? Quando la terra 
Si riveste de verde e bel colore. 

Dhe chi sei generato? D/’un ardore 

Che occio lascivo in sé rachiuda e serra. 
Che ti produsse affarne tanta guerra? 
Calda speranza e gelido timore. 

Ove prima habitasti? In gentil core 
Che sotto il mio valor presto s’atterra. 
Chi fu la to nutrice? Giovenezza, 

E le serve racolte a lei dintorno, 
Leggiadria, vanita, pompa e bellezza. 
Di chi te pasce? D/’un guardar adorno. 
Pud contra te la morte e ia vecchiezza? 
No, ch’io rinasco mille volte el giorno.24 


Yo juraré que nunca te e ofendido, 

Por elalma que en mi su bién reparte; 
Pero dirasme tu que no soy parte 

Para jurarlo, y no seré creydo. 

Si por el coracén triste afligido 

Podrds decir que en él no tengo parte. 
Por esta lengua al fin quiero jurarte, 
Mas ay que es tuya, y no me es permitido; 
Pues jurar por los ojos menos puedo 
Porque es tuya su luz viva excelente, 

Y solo para ti se ven abiertos. 

De modo que de mi solo concedo 

Que podria jurar licitamente 

Por mis sospiros que son bienes ciertos.25 


To iurarei che non te offesi mai, 

Per 1’alma ch’ogne senso in me comparte; 
Ma tu potresti dir ch’io non v’ho parte 
Ch’ella obedisse te pid di me assal. 

Direi per el mio cor, ma tu ben sai 

Che’] mio non é, se mai non date parte; 
Vorrei per questa lingua anco iurarte, 

Ma ella é pur tua, se tu ligar la fai. 

Direi per gli occhi, e tu farai risposta; 

Gli occhi son mei, per questo io no’l concedo 
Che gli apro, chiudo e abaglio a ogne mia posta. 
Orsi, per queste lacrime, ch’io credo 

Che’] pianto sia pur mio, ch’assai mi costa 
Poi ch’altro del mio corpo io non possedo.26 


Alamanni is the source of another octave. 


El quien en mas dulce, y alegre vida 
Se halla, del contrario tema siempre 


23 Op. cit., p. 8. 

24 Pamphilo Sasso: Opera, Venice, 1519, fol. aiiv. Also popularly attributed 
to Aquilano; see Le Rime, op. cit., Son. IV, appendix. 

25 Op. cit., pp. 30v-31. 

26 Le Rime, op. cit., Son. LXXXYV. 
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Porque en nuestra mortal y corta vida 
No se puede vivir y gozar siempre. 

Tras el dia es la noche, y tras la vida 
Seguir la muerte claro vemos siempre; 
Que Jupiter el mal con el bién parte, 
Y quando el uno llega, el otro parte.27 


Quel che’n pid iieta e’n pid tranquilla vita 
Vive, del suo contrario tema sempre. 

Pero che? ’n questa nostra mortal vita 
Vivir mai non si puote & gioir sempre. 
Dopo il giorno é la notte, & a la vita 

La morte seguitar, veggiam mai sempre; 
Che Giove e’1 male, e’l bene mescola e parte, 
E mentre giunge 1’un 1’altro si parte.28 


The next three sonnets were probably taken from Ruscelli’s 
Fiori delle Rime de’Poeti Illustri of which three editions were pub- 
lished in Venice during the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
It is likely that D’Avalos used the 1579 edition. The first is a 
translation of one of the most famous sonnets of Tansillo, which 
the translator admits is por mi traduzido del Tansilo. 


Alas me pone Amor, y tanto en alto 

Me levanta mi honroso pensamiento, 
Que por horas espero y aun intento 

A las puertas del cielo dar assalto. 

Miro la tierra y temo de lo alto, 

Mas quien me esfuerga dize tan contento, 
Que si falta el efecto en tal intento, 

Da gloria eterna ser mortal el salto. 
Porque si aquel que igual tuvo el desseo 
Dié tal renombre al mar do fué su muerte, 
Manifestando el sol su desvario; 

Cantaré de ti el mundo su trofeo: 

—Este a querido levantar su suerte, 

Y faltéle la vida mas no el brio.29 


Amor m’impenna 1’ale, e tanto in alto 
Le spiega 1’animoso mio pensiero, 

Che d’hora in hora sormontando spero 
A le porte del ciel far novo assalto. 
Temo, qualhor git guardo, il vol troppo alto; 
Ond’ei mi grida, e mi promette altero, 
Che se dal nobil corso io cado e pero 
L’honor fia eterno se mortal é il salto. 
Che s’altri, cui disio simil compunse, 
Dié nome eterno al mar col suo morire, 
Ove l’ardite penne il sol disgiunse, 

Tl mondo ancor di te potra ben dire; 


27 Op. cit., p. 20. 

28 As this poem does not appear to be attributed to Alamanni anywhere 
except in the 1555 (also the 1552?) edition of Rime Diverse V, (p. 465) it 
may be presumed that D’Avalos used this volume as his source. 


29 Op. cit., p. 78v. 
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—Questi aspiréd a le stelle, e s’ei non giunse 
La vita venne men, non gia 1’ardire.—30 


D’Avalos curiously prefaces the following imitation of Mozza- 
rello’s Nero sonnet in this manner: Y porque vedis lo que senti que 
os oy lo que agora... oyd el efecto de mui sentimiento donde imite 
aun quexoso toscano amante. 


Ardiendo Roma ya de parte a parte 
Con toda su riqueza, y cosas bellas, 
Llegava el llanto casi a las estrellas 
Del pueblo que fundé el hijo de Marte. 
Solo canta Nerén subido en parte, 
Do no siente del vulgo las querellas, 
Celebrando las llamas y centellas 
Que licenciosas van por toda parte; 
Assi del pecho donde assiste y vive, 
Cilena en coracén almo y contento, 
Y porque mi dolor contino avive, 
Con un semblante alegre y deleytoso 
Celebra su rigor y mi tormento.%1 


Mentre i superbi tetti a parte a parte 
Ardean di Roma, et 1’altre cose belle 
Mandava il pianto infin sovra le stelle 

Tl popol tutto del figliol di Marte; 

Sol cantava Neron asceso in parte, 

Onde schernia le genti meschinelle, 

Fra sé lodando hor queste fiamme or quelle, 
Per far scrivendo vergognar le carte. 

Cosi di mezzo il cor, ch’ella governa 

Mira lieta il mio incendio, et tutta in pianti 
De’mei tristi pensier la turba afflitta 
Donna, che sol di cid par che si vanti, 
Essendo in mille essempi gia descritta 

Sua crudeltate, et la mia fiamma interna.32 


Finally, reference to the swan brings about an incidental quota- 
tion of an imitation from Di Costanzo. To use the imitator’s own 
words: Para acabar con lo del que al cisne toca viene a propdsito 
un soneto que traduxe de Angelo de Costanco, famoso poeta toscano, 
en que hace mencion dél, tratando del sepulchro de Virgilio. 


Cisnes felices, de quien es guardado 
El venturoso Mincio, y su ribera, 
Respondedme, ies historia verdadera 


30 Fiori, Venice, 1569, p. 235v. There are at least two other Spanish imita- 
tions, one by Lugo d’Avila (see Mele ‘‘Per la fortuna delle liriche di Tansillo 
in Ispagna’’ Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, LXVI (1915), pp. 284 
sq.) and one by Cetina (see Savi-Lopez, Un Petrarchista Spagnuolo, Trani, 
1896.) 

31 Op. cit., pp. 53v-54. 

$2 Op. cit., pp. 97-97v. Also imitated by Cetina and Acufia; see Crawford, 
‘*Two Spanish Imitations of an Italian Sonnet,’’ Modern Language Notes, 
XLI (1916), pp. 121-123. 
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Que entre vosotros fué Marén criado? 
Dime, bella Syrena, ;d6 aloxado 

Gusté de estar su dulce edad primera; 
Que en tu gremio quedasse, es cosa vera 
De tal varén el cuerpo sepultado? 

Qué mayor dén le pudo dar fortuna, 
Que al nascimiento le igualasse tanto, 
O sepulchro, que igual fuesse a la cuna? 
Que aver nascido entre el celeste canto 
De cisnes, siendo sin templanca alguna 
De las sirenas en su muerte el llanto?33 


Cigni felici, che le rive, e 1’acque 
Del fortunato Mincio, in guardia havete, 


> 


Deh, s’egli é ver, per Dio, mi rispondete, 
Tra i vistri nidi il gran Virgilio nacque? 
Dimmi, bella sirena, ove a lui piacque 
Trapassar l’hore sue tranquille e liete, 
(Cosi sien 1’ossa tue sempre quiete) 

E ver, che in grembo a te morendo giacque? 
Qual maggior gratia aver da la fortuna 
Potea? Qual fin conforme al nascer tanto? 
Qual sepolero pit simile a la cuna? 
Ch’essendo nato tra’l soave canto 

Di bianchi cigni, al fin in veste bruna 
Esser da le sirene in morte pianto.34 


The poems of the Misceldnea evidently antedate the prose pas- 
sages. They are introduced sometimes a propos of the subject in 
question, but more often to give variety to the narrative in accord- 
ance with the prevailing mode of composition. D’Avalos probably 
drew his poetic material from a sheaf of verse in manuscript the 
size and form of which we cannot freely conjecture. It would be 
illogical to assume that all of the verse in the Misceldnea was com- 
posed parallel with and expressly for the passages in connection 
with which they are quoted, though this is undoubtedly true in the 
ease of a few of these compositions. 

The greatest portion of the poems in this work is amatory in 
character; ideas and themes are those expressed in the usual Pet- 
rarchistie collections. From this it may be argued that the poems 
of the manuscript were grouped more or less according to the plan 
fixed by Petrarch’s Canzoniere. It is certain, however, that the 
original collection contained more imitations from Petrarch than 
appear in the Misceldnea; more from Aquilano and the Quattro- 
centists, who were popular towards the close of the sixteenth century 
in Spain, just as they were in France and England; and more from 
the Italian anthologies—possibly Ruscelli’s Fiori delle Rime de’- 
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Poeti Illustri, and Rime Scelte I and II, inevitable storehouses of 
material for the poets of the period; perhaps Ausias March in the 
original Catalan version** inspired some of his verse. 

As a representative of a literary generation much given to af- 
fectation D’Avalos did not wholly escape preciosity. He was af- 
fected insofar as the expression of some of his ideas is concerned. 
On the other hand, his vocabulary is simple and phraseology clear 
and uninvolved. Unlike most of the poets of the epoch he was not 
adverse to avowing, as we have seen, the source of any of his poetic 
compositions if it plainly had one. Though the quasi-literal trans- 
lations given elsewhere in this paper may tend to show lack of in- 
ventive ability, the citation of a score or more of remaining poems 
from the Miscelénea would prove that, within the conventional 
limits of Petrarchistic poetry, he was as original as most of the 
poets of his day. While his verse lacks inspiration and verve, it 
has a singing quality which does fail to charm. 


35 On page 46 of the Miscelénea, after quoting the first line in Catalan of 
an octave by March on the instability of fortune, he gives the following 
translation of the stanza: 


Muchos hombres se quexan de fortuna, 
Abominando sus instables actos; 

Con ella aspiran amigables pactos, 

Porque en su bien se muestre firme y una. 
Ygnoran estos su naturaleza, 

Que es derribar al alto, y desde el suelo 
Levantar al humilde al alto cielo, 
Faltando en todo efecto la firmeza. 





ROMAN ALLUSIONS IN RABBINIC 
LITERATURE 


By Moses Hapas 


University of Cincinnati 


It is strange that in the diligent search for contemporary evidence 
that would throw light on the history of the Roman Empire one 
source has been neglected which may yield some information on 
Roman institutions and a great deal of information on the attitude 
toward these institutions entertained by a group which constituted 
a component part of the Empire. The only people within the 
Graeco-Roman world other than Greeks and Romans that has left 
a literary record of its intellectual life during the period of Roman 
domination is the Jewish people; their literary record is to be 
found in the immense rabbinic literature comprised in the two 
Talmuds and the various Midrashim.* 

This literature has been used as the basis for establishing several 
constructions on the relations between the Roman and Jewish 
worlds,? but the major interest of work of this character is in the 
history of the Jews or of early Christianity. There is much material 
in rabbinic literature, however, which pertains not only to the his- 
tory of the Jews but possesses a wider interest for students of Ro- 
man life in general. Several scholars have touched the field at 
various points, of whom Samuel Krauss of Vienna stands prac- 
tically alone in having produced studies* that are at once system- 


1 The standard prolegomenon to this literature is H. L. Strack, Einleitung 
in Talmud u. Midras,5 Munich, 1921. An adequate treatment is to be found 
in the invaluable work of G. F. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the 
Christian Eva, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1927, I, 125-215. 

2 As for example in the comprehensive chapters in the well-known general 
histories of the Jews by Schiirer and Gratz; in Vogelstein u. Rieger, Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Rom, 2 vols., Berlin, 1896, and G. Blustein, Storia degli 
Ebret in Roma, 2 vols., Rome, 1921 (the last two extend to modern times). 
An exhaustive and systematic work on the juridical, economic, and social 
conditions of the Jews in the Roman period is J. Juster, Les Juifs dans 
l’Empire Romain, 2 vols., Paris, 1914. An excellent treatment is G. LaPiana, 
‘Foreign Groups in Rome during the First Centuries of the Empire,’’ Har- 
vard Theological Review XX (1927), 183-403, see especially pp. 341-93. 


3 Krauss’ works include: Griechische u. Lateinische Lehnwérter in Talmud, 
Midrasch, u. Targum, 2 vols., Berlin, 1899; Antoninus u. Rabbi, Wien, 1910; 
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atic and comprehensive. The historical source material in rabbinic 
literature is by no means exhausted. The Midrashim in particular 
with their wealth of parable and legend,* contain numerous allu- 
sions, sometimes overt, frequently concealed, to Roman institutions.°* 
It must be remembered that these works were composed under the 
shadow of Rome, and it is not surprising that their parables are 
sometimes even unintelligible without knowledge of Roman life.® 
Linguistic evidence for the extent of the Graeco-Roman influence 
is offered by the 3500 or so items in Krauss’ Lehnworter. 

Our knowledge of Rome’s subjects and of their feeling toward 
their conqueror is derived from the familiar classical sources, which 
were written from the standpoint of Rome. Tacitus’ solitudinem 
faciunt pacem vocant and similar animadversions are but discordant 
notes in the chorus of panegyrie glorifying Rome and her prowess 
as warrior and civilizer. What the Jews felt toward their Roman 
overlords is recorded, and in this paper it is my purpose to cite 
sundry passages from their literature which demonstrate their 
attitude.’ 


I. Comparative Merits of Rome and Greece 


The Greeks were always considered superior to the Romans and 
often formed the basis for a comparison unfavorable to the Romans: 


Talmudische Archdologie, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1912; Monumenta Talmudica, Vol. 
V., Leipzig, 1914; and numerous articles in periodicals and in the Jewish 
Encyclopedia. 

4For the character and date of the various Midrashim see J. Theodor in 
Jewish Encyclopedia VIII, pp. 548-580. The best summaries of the contents 
of the Midrashim in a European language are in the works of Wilhelm Bacher: 
Die Agada der Babylonischen Amorder, Strassburg, 1878; Die Agada der 
Tanaiten, ibid., 1884; Die Agada der Palitinischen Amordéer, ibid., 1891. 
Many of the legends, together with others not from the Midrashim, are given 
in Louis Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, 4 vols. text and 2 vols. notes, Phila- 
delphia, 1908-1928. 

5 Useful deductions are drawn in many of the works cited above. The best 
use of the literature for the purposes indicated in this paper is in Krauss’ 
fifth volume of Monumenta Talmudica, hereinafter cited simply as Monu- 
menta and paragraph number. I. Ziegler, Die Koénigsgleichnisse des Midrasch, 
indicates what may be done but does it badly. The treatise of Max Radin, 
The Jews Among the Greeks and the Romans, Philadelphia, 1915, has much 
interesting information. 

6 See for example a note of the present writer in Classical Philology XXIII 
(1928), 284 f. 

7 Rabbinic utterances are dated by the authority in whose name they are 
reported; they are thus often centuries older than the compilations in which 
they are found. For the dates of the various works here cited the reader 
is referred to Strack, op. cit., and to Theodor, loc. cit. Many of the passages 
here cited bear internal evidence for dating. 
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R. Huna says, In three particulars is the kingdom of Greece superior to 
this wicked kingdom: In yadcg [i.e. temple building]; in xayxgdtiov [athletic 
contests]; and in language.§ 

The Greek language was held in great favor, next only to Hebrew. 
Into Greek only could the Pentateuch be properly translated, ac- 
cording to some authorities.° The Romans were said to possess no 
language at all: 

Why [is Rome called] the unworthy kingdom? For that it has neither 
script nor language.1° 
This remarkable charge is to be explained not so much on the ground 
of hatred toward Rome as by the astounding fact that the official 
language of the Roman overlords in Palestine was not Latin but 
Greek." 

The comparative merits of the languages known in Palestine are 
succinctly given in the following passage : 

R. Jonathan of Bet Gubrin says: There are four languages worthy that 
the world employ them: Greek for song; Latin for war; Syrian for lamenta- 
tion; and Hebrew for speech.12 

Traditions of Greek leniency dated back to supposed favors re- 
ceived at the hands of Alexander the Great ;?* Rome, on the other 
hand, was a treacherous friend: 


As if a man... went into a house and a serpent bit him’’ (Amos v,19): 
The house is Greece and the serpent Edom.14 


Also: 


When the Greeks ruled they allowed the sanctuary to remain standing.15 


II. Roman Justice 


It was but natural that the Roman respect for law and justice 


8 Genesis R. XVI, 7. Abbreviations for rabbinic writings are those given 
in Strack, pp. ix f. Loan words will not be translated, but transliterated, ac- 
cording to Krauss’ Lehnwoérter, or Monumenta, if the passage is there in- 
cluded. The present transliterations are from Monumenta 63. The first item 
might be vaic; a variant reading gives yépoc. For the second the received 
spelling might give xavvixto. = vigiles; or possibly mvaxotyjxn, though it 
is unlikely two types of building would be mentioned. A variant gives xiva&, 
which would mean painting. 

See Schiirer, III,3, 319 f. 

10 bGittin 80a; bAZ 10a. 

11 See Krauss, Lehnworter, Introduction p. xx. 

12 pMeg 1,11 (71b fin.) ; pSotah 7,2 (2le init.). 

13 For Alexander in rabbinic literature see Jewish Encyclopedia, I, 341 ff. 

14 Esther R., Proem V. Edom is regularly used for Rome in this literature; 
so is Esau, the progenitor of Edom. 


25 MPsalms XVIII, 35. 
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should eall forth the admiration of a people that identified itself 
as intimately with the Law as did the Jews. Despite their intense 
hatred for the Romans here was a virtue they had to acknowledge: 

Is the kingdom of the Romans then very good? Yes, for it demands justice 
of men.16 
The Rabbis insisted on respect for Roman laws: 

R. Hanina the Vice High Priest said: Pray for the welfare of the Govern- 
ment, since but for the fear thereof men would swallow each other alive.17 
The latter statement recalls the familiar passage in Romans XIII, 
1 and 3: 

ai 5& otoa txd Ocod tetaypévar eioiv ... of yae aexovtes ox eloiv mdpoc 
t ayad@ ~ey@ GALAGA tO xaxG. 

But this admiration for Roman justice was tempered with a 
cordial contempt for the manner of its administration, particularly 
at the hands of provincial magistrates: 


(Psalms LXXX, 13) ‘‘The boar19 out of the wood doth waste it—,’’ that 
is the general of the host; ‘‘and the wild beast of the field doth devour it—,’’ 
that is the otgatnAdtyns. Just as the boar extends its hoofs (showing that 
they are cloven in accordance with Lev. XI, 3) and says, Lo, I am clean, so 
does the wicked Esau set up a Biya publicly for those who do violence, steal, 
and rob, and they appear as they were executing judgements of truth.20 


The close of the following passage is illuminating: 


Why is it [the kingdom of Edom] likened to swine? To tell you, that just 
as the swine when it lies down extends its hoofs and says, See, I am clean, 
so does the kingdom of Edom comport itself proudly, doing violence and 
robbing while seeming to prepare the Bia. There was once a magistrate 
who was putting to death thieves and adulterers and magicians; he leaned 
over and said to a ovyxAntixds, I have practised the three [crimes] in a single 
night.21, 


The venality of judges seems to be referred to in the following: 


RB. Judah b. Baba said: Like a king22 who said to his sons,23 Know that 


16 Genesis R, IX, 15; the word used for justice is dixn. 

17 Abot 3, 2. 

18H. L. Strack u. P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus 
Talmud u. Midrasch, 3 vols., Munich 1922-1926, ad loc. (III, 303 f.) cite many 
other rabbinic passages to the same effect. The book makes a great deal of 
rabbinic material available, and shows what may be done, though not as ex- 
tensively, by way of a ‘‘Kommentar’’ to classical literature. 

19 Used often for Rome, as e.g. in the following passage, perhaps because 
the beast furnished the Romans a characteristic sport and delicacy and was 
forbidden to the Jews. 

20 MPsalms, LXXX, 6; cf. Yalkut 2, 830. 

21 Levit. R. XIII, 5; cf. Genesis R. LXV, 1. 

22 Probably = Provincial Magistrate, as often; see p. 381. 

23 Probably = staff. 
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I shall try capital cases and will find everyone guilty. Bring me a S&Hgov 
so that if you be brought up to the Pijua I will transfer your elogium to 
another.24 


Venality in securing official preferment was also recognized : 


(Genesis XXVII, 39) ‘‘ And Isaac his father answered and said unto him 
[Esau, i.e. Rome], Behold thy dwelling shall be the fatness of the earth—,’’ 
that is Italy. .. Of the fat ones of the earth do they set up duces and reduce 
duces. Antoninus sent to our Master [Judah the Prince]: Inasmuch as our 
dnoaveds is wanting what shall we do to fill it? .. . He began to reduce duces 
and set up duces until that he filled his #noaveds.* 


III. Roman Institutions 


Similarly there was an appreciation of Rome’s solid achievements, 
her markets, bridges, and baths. But here too the admiration was 
not ungrudging: the purposes to which these buildings were put 
were all wicked: 


Why did they call him [R. Judah b. [lai] the First of the Speakers? For 
[once] R. Judah and R. Jose and R. Simeon were sitting, and R. Judah son 
of proselytes was sitting with them. R. Judah began and said: How excellent 
are the deeds of this nation! They have instituted market-places, they have 
instituted bridges, they have instituted baths. R. Jose was silent. R. Simeon 
b. Yohai answered and said: All that they have instituted they have instituted 
only for their own needs. They have instituted market-places, to place harlots 
in them;26 baths, for their own pleasure; bridges, to collect toll. Judah, 
son of proselytes, went and reported their words and they were heard of the 
Government. They said, Judah who exalted shall be exalted; Jose who re- 
mained silent shall be banished to Sepphoris; Simeon who reproached shall 
be put to death.27 


Not only for their accomplishments in government and building 
were the Romans respected, but also and perhaps in a greater degree 
for their history and traditions. Their antiquity could of course 
not compare with that of the Hebrews, but was very respectable 
for a gentile race. Roman chronology was accepted, for the found- 
ing of the city is made contemporary and subsequent to the reign 
of Solomon.”® 

Distinguished Roman families are respected regardless of the 
power they wielded. When one considers the reverent regard in 


24 Exodus R. XV, 13. 

25 Genesis R. LXVII, 6; Yalkut I, 115. 

2¢ Krauss, Monumenta 82, cites Athenagoras, Leg. XXXIV: of ya d&yogav 
otmjoavtes mogveias xal xataywyas abéopouvs xexoinnévor tois véois, xdons 
aloyedc ndovijs xai pndé tHv deotvwv perddyevor. 

27 bSab 33b. 

28 The angel Gabriel established a site for Rome when Solomon married 
the king of Egypt’s daughter, bSab 56a. Of course the statement is a homi- 
letic allegory implying that Israel’s fall was due to the acceptance of foreign 
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which the patriarchal families were held, one appreciates the com- 
pliment in the following comparison: 


(After Num. XXVI, 7,14) ‘‘For Reuben the family of the Reubenites, for 
Simeon the family of the Simeonites, etc.’’ R. Marinus son of R. Oshaya 
says, As a man speaks of Varroneani, Severiani, Sabiniani.29 


The institution of dual authority is looked upon as ordained of 
Heaven: 


R. Judah son of R. Simon says: When Thou didst seek to judge Thy 
universe Thou didst deliver it into the hands of two, Romus3° and Romulus, 
so that if one sought to do any matter the other might restrain him; and 
Thou, forasmuch as there is none to restrain Thee, wilt Thou not do justice?31 


IV. Roman Wealth 


But greater than the respect for Roman institutions was the 
admiration for the great metropolis of Rome and for its untold 
wealth. The following is one of the rabbinic descriptions of Rome. 
Ulla says: 


The Italy of Greece is the city of Rome,32 and its extent is 300 parasangs 
by 300 parasangs, and it contains 365 markets corresponding to the days of 
the solar year, and the least of them is that of the sellers of fowl, which is 
six miles square, and the king dines each day in one of them; and he who 
dwells therein even if he have not been born there, and he that was born 
there even if he do not live there, receives a portion from the king; and it 
contains 3000 bath-houses, 500 of which discharge their smoke outside the 
wall; its one side is the sea, and one side mountains and hills, and one side 
a partition of iron, and one side sand and shoals.33 


A similar passage which is also concerned with the number 365 
and which indicates the ultimate use of the great wealth is the 
following : 


[R. Ishmael bar Jose sent word:] There are 365 streets in the great city 
of Rome, in each of which are 365 mansions, in each of which are 365 stairs, 
from each of which the entire universe could be fed. . . And all this for whom? 
For thee and thy comrades and thy company, as it is said (Isaiah XXIII, 18): 
‘¢, .. for her merchandise shall be for them that dwell before the Lord. . .’’34 
cultures, but the factual background is accepted as historic, as is the way 
with rabbinic allegories. 

2° The transliterations are those of Krauss, Monwmenta 80; whether they 
represent the Hebrew correctly is doubtful, but the import is clear. 

30‘P@uocg xal ‘Pwpvtidoc is the Greek form of the names, as may be seen 
e.g. in Dionysius Hal. I, 71, 4, and in Plutarch. Romulus II, 30. 

31 Genesis R. XLIX, 19. 

32 Like much else in this passage the first sentence has not been satisfac- 
torily explained; the most striking of Roman institutions may be recognized 
in the exaggerations. 

33 bMeg 6b (uncensored). 

34bPes 118b. 
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An embassy to the Emperor Domitian, which was undertaken 
by three of the most distinguished of the rabbis under the leader- 
ship of Gamaliel II, also called Gamaliel of Jabneh, grandson of 
that Gamaliel who was the teacher of-the Apostle Paul,*®* left a 
great many traces in the literature.** The rabbis appear to have 
landed at Puteoli and to have heard the tumult of the great city 
even from that point: 


Once R. Gamaliel and R. Joshua and R. Elazar b. Azariah were going to 
Rome. They heard the sound of its tumult from Puteoli, a distance of 120 
miles. The others began to weep while R. Akiba laughed. R. Akiba said to 
them, Why do ye weep? They said to him, And why do you laugh? He 
said to them, Why do ye weep? They said to him, Shall we not weep when 
the idolatrous gentiles are sacrificing to vanity and worshipping idols; they 
dwell in peace and at ease: while the house of the footstool of our God is 
become gutted with fire and a dwelling for the beasts of the field. 

He said to them, For that very reason did I laugh: if so He did for those 
who provoke Him, how much more for those who do His will!37 

All the treasures of the world pour into Rome: (Proverbs XXX, 28) ‘‘The 
spider taketh hold with her hand. . .’’ R. Jeremiah said, This is Edom, the 
wicked nation; for whatever exists is to be found there.38 


And again: 


—the city which containeth all.39 


In an enumeration of nations and their qualities Rome is cited 
particularly for its wealth: 


R. Nathan said: There is no love as the love of the Law, nor wisdom as 
the wisdom of Palestine, nor beauty as the beauty of Jerusalem, nor wealth 
as the wealth of Rome, nor might as the might of Persia, nor harlotry as the 
harlotry of the Arabs, nor flattery as the flattery of Babylonia, nor magic 
as the magic of Egypt.4° 


But Rome’s splendor did not avail to blind the eyes of the Rabbis 
to its heartlessness : 


R. Joshua b. Levi went to Rome. He saw there pillars covered with cover- 
ings, in the cold that they should not stiffen and in the heat that they should 
not crack. And as he walked in the market he saw a poor man wrapped in 
a mat; some say it was half a patched ass cover. In regard to the pillars 
he cited (Psalm XXXVI, 6), ‘‘Thy righteousness*1 is like the great moun- 
tains—;’’ to whom Thou givest Thou givest abundantly; and for the poor 


35 Acts XXII, 3. 


3% On the basis of some of the passages the embassy is discussed by Gritz, 
Magazin for Gesch. u. Wis. des Jud. I (1851), 109ff., and Geschichte IV, 
109 f;. Bacher, Ag. Tan. I, 84 f.; Vogelstein u. Rieger I, 28 f. 


37 Sifre Deut. XLIII (p. 81a); cf. Lam. R. V, 18 and bMak 24a. 
38 MProverbs ad loc. 

39 bHul 56b. 

40 Abot R. Nathan, Version I, 28, ed. Schechter, p. 43a. 

41 The same word signifies charity in Hebrew. 
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man he cited (ibid.), ‘‘—thy judgments are a great deep.’’ whom Thou 
smitest Thou smitest sore.42 


Yet Rome with all its wealth was not as rich as Scriptural lands: 


This nation is haughty and proud, yet it has only four provinces fit for 
kingdom, which are. Asia, Alexandria, Carthage, and Antioch; but it is written 
(Deut. ITI, 4), ‘‘. . . threescore cities, all the region of Argob, the kingdom 
of Og in Bashan.’’43 


And there is pathetic pride in the fact that wealthy Romans bought 
estates in Palestine: 


Every king or ruler who has not purchased villas in Palestine says, I have 
accomplished naught. R. Judah says, Just as they do in Rome at present: 
every king or ruler who has not acquired palaces and villas in Rome says, I 
have accomplished naught; so every king or ruler who has not acquired villas 
and palaces in Palestine says, I have accomplished naught.44 


V. Roman Amusements 


The Rabbis set.their own value on some of the external manifesta- 
tions which testified Rome’s greatness. Amusements, which oc- 
cupied so prominent a place in Roman life, are condemned en 
Masse : 


Whoso goes to stadia and circuses and watches wizards and magicians, 
Bucco, Maccus, Morio, scurrae, sigillaria, rendereth himself guilty of sitting 
in the seat of the scornful (Psalms I, 1).45 


Hunting also is included in the parallel Babylonian text: 


[R. Simeon b. Pazi expounded Psalm I, 1]: ‘‘Blessed is the man that 
walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly .. .,’’ to the theaters and circuses 
of the gentiles; ‘‘nor standeth in the way of sinners. . .,’’ by participating 
in xvvynyiov; ‘‘nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful,’’ by sitting in attend- 
ance on their folly.46 


The theater of the pagans was regularly contrasted with the 
House of Study of the faithful; the rabbis regularly rendered 
thanks that their lot was cast with those who sat at study rather 
than with those who idled in the theaters. ‘‘Antipathy to theater 
and cireus is a commonplace of rabbinic literature.’’*7 Resh Lakish 


42 Genesis R. XX XIII, 1; cf. Pesitka R K 74a; Lev. R. XXVII, 1; Yalkut 
2.727; Tanh. Noah (and B. Noah) 8. 

43 Sifre Num. 131. 

44Sifre Deut. XXXVII; Yalkut 1,743. Josephus, Vita LXXI, mentions 
estates of the Roman Emperor in Galilee. 

45tAZ 2.6; pAZ 1.40a; bAZ 18b; Yalkut 2,613. The transliterations in 
this passage were established by M. Sachs, Beitrage zur Sprach u. Altertwms- 
forschung, Berlin, 1852, II, 121; they are discussed in detail in an excursus 
in Krauss, Lehnwoérter I, 317-22. 

46 bAZ 18b. 

47 Bentwich, Hellenism (in series known as Movements in Judaism), Phila- 
delphia, 1918, p. 302. 
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did find one use for heathen amusements—they kept their audiences 
out of worse mischief. Said he to the Patriarch R. Judah: 


Master, we must be beholden to the gentile nations for that they bring 
pivot into their theaters and circuses and make merry with them, and thus do 
not speak together, whereby vain strife would arise.4s 


The tone of the following description of the celebration of the 
ludi saeculares is scarcely respectful, though the allusions are not 
all intelligible : 


R. Judah in the name of Samuel says: There is yet another#9 in Rome. 
Once in seventy years they bring a sound man and cause him to ride upon a 
lame one, and they clothe him in the garb of the original Adam5° and put 
upon his head the scalp of R. Ishmael,51 and they hang upon his neck the 
weight of four pounds of coined gold, and they cover the streets with onyx, 
and call out before him (as follows): xdois xveiov xdaotig,°? the brother 
of our lord is a deceiver. Whoso sees this has seen it, and whoso sees it not 
will not see it.53 What profiteth the deceiver his deception or the trickster 
his trick? And they close, Woe to this one if that one should arise.54 


VI. Hatred of Rome 


The contempt which the Rabbis felt for the Romans was en- 
gendered by a feeling of inward superiority, but the degradation 
with which the Romans humiliated the Jews aroused their bitter 
hatred. Being physically impotent the only revenge with which 
they could console themselves was exclusion from the company of 


48 Genesis R. LXXXI, 1; the reference is likely to magistrates and senators, 
whose public business begets vain strife. The Greek word may be p@pou; the 
vowel is uncertain in Hebrew. 


49The Mishna to which this refers (M AZ 1.3) discusses the celebration 
of Kalendae, Saturnalia, the xgdtnois and yevéovn of emperors, birthdays, 
and death anniversaries, the depositio barbae, the day of landing after a 
voyage and of being freed from captivity. The whole matter is discussed 
by Krauss, Archdologie, III, pp. 123-26. 


50 Often mentioned in the Midrashim in a mystical sense. The heralds who 
proclaimed the ludi saeculares wore a peculiar headdress; see Pauly-Wissowa, 
2. Reihe, I, 1714. 

51Ishmael was very handsome, and when he rejected the advances of a 
Roman princess she had him killed and the skin of his face preserved. 

52 Transliteration in Krauss, Lehnwérter II, p. 394; this and the following 
expressions have been taken as parts of a carmen saeculare; see Blaufuss, 
Rémische Feste wu. Feiertage nach den Tractaten iiber fremden Dienst, Niirn- 
berg, 1908, p. 30f. For celebrations of ludi saeculares during the Empire 
see Pauly-Wissowa, 2. Reihe, I, 1717 ff. 

53 Cf. Suetonius, Claudius XXI, 2, . . . quos nec spectasset quisquam nec 
spectaturus esset; and C I L VI, 877, [ludi ante reliquos omnes con]stituti 
neque ultra quam semel ulli mor[talium spectandi]; also Herodian III, 8, 10, 
anguxes yoov xata te tiv Popnv xai ti “Itahiav deqoitwv xadodvtes fxewv 
vai teaoacta navtas & pite eldov prte Swovta. 

See Marquardt-Wissowa, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, III2, 392 ff. 

‘¢bAZ 18b, 
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the godly both during the past and in the present, and retribution 
for the future: 


(Exodus XXV, 3) ‘‘And this is the offering which ye shall take of them; 
gold and silver and brass. Gold is Babylonia, as it is said (Daniel II, 32), 
‘*The image’s head was of fine gold;’’ silver is Media, as it is said (ibid.), 
‘¢__his breast and arms of silver;’’ brass is Greece, as it is said (tbid.), ‘‘his 
belly and his thighs of brass.’’ But iron is not mentioned (in the Exodus 
passage) neither in the sanctuary nor in the tabernacle. Wherefore? Be- 
cause Edom which is likened to iron (in the Daniel passage) desolated the 
sanctuary. This teaches that in time to come HOBBH55 will accept offerings 
from all nations except Edom. But did not Babylonia also desolate the sane- 
tuary? Yes, but not utterly. Of Edom is it written (Psalms CXXXVII, 7), 
‘‘Remember O Lord the children of Edom in the day of Jerusalem; who 
said, rase it, rase it, even to the foundation thereof.’’ Until that time the 
foundation still remained. Therefore is not iron mentioned in the sanctuary 
and in the tabernacle, for that Edom is likened therewith.5¢ 


Rome enforced idolatry and was grasping: 


(Psalms LXVIII, 30) ‘‘Rebuke the company of spearmen:57 this refers 
to wicked Edom which employs a reed to inscribe $:atéypata for the destrue- 
tion of Israel, decreeing that they practise idolatry ;58 ‘‘—the multitude of 
bulls with the calves of the people, till everyone submit himself with pieces 
of silver: scatter thou the people that delight in war.’’ What do they dof 
They open out their palms, and people mollify them with pieces of silver, 
as it is said, ‘‘till everyone submit himself with pieces of silver.’’59 


The martyrdom of the ten sages in the course of the Bar Kokhba 
revolt under Hadrian is a recurrent theme; the Romans were never 
forgiven for the brutal executions: 


The swine (in the enumeration of unclean beasts in Leviticus XI, 4, each 
of which beasts represents some nation) is Edom .. .; not only does it not 
nurture the righteous (as Alexandria had done) but it even slayeth them. 


The fact that Rome employed auxiliaries from barbarian pro- 
vinees to oppress them added insult to injury: 


’ 


(Deut. XXXII, 21) ‘‘I will provoke them to anger with a foolish nation.’ 
. . . These are the men of Barbary and Mauretania, who go in the streets 
naked; for there is nothing more abominable or hateful before the Lord than 
one who goes about the streets naked.61 


Also: 


55I use this abbreviation throughout for ‘‘the Holy One Blessed be He,”’ 
which is the regular appellation of God in this literature. 


56 Exodus R. XXXV, 4; cf. M Psalms LXVIII, 13. I cite this rather 
lengthy passage to illustrate typical midrashic exegesis. 


57S0 A. V.; the Hebrew would give reeds instead of spears, whence the 
point of the exegesis. 

58 Probably referring to practices required in connexion with emperor 
worship. 

59M Psalms LXVIII, 15. 

60 Ley. R. XIII, fiin. 

61 bYeb 63b; Sifre Deut. 320; Yalkut 1,945. 
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This kingdom enrolls soldiers from all the world, from every nation: a 
Goth or a Berber (BagBagoc) comes and enslaves you.®2 


VII. Roman Greed 


It was natural also that Roman greed should cause hatred. We 
have seen above®? how Antoninus is reported to have filled his 
treasury. Roman greed was embodied in the person of every Ro- 
man magistrate; each practised his own oppression: 


(Deut. XXXII, 13,14) ‘*‘He made him ride on the high places of the earth, 
that he might eat the increase of the fields; and he made him to suck honey 
out of the rock, nd oil out of the flinty rock; butter of kine and milk of 
sheep, with fat of lambs, and rams of the breed of Bashan, and goats, with 
the fat of kidneys of wheat.’’ . . . ‘‘He made him ride on the high places of 
the earth—,’’ that is in this (and not the future) world; ‘‘that he might 
eat the increase of the fields—,’’ that is, the various kingdoms; ‘‘and he 
made him suck honey cut of the rock—,’’ these are the oppressors who have 
seized upon the land of Israel, and out of whom it is as difficult to extort 
a farthing as they were rock; ‘‘butter of kine—,’’ these are their jxatixoi* 
and jyyeudves; ‘‘and fat of lambs—,’’ these are their yuriagyo; ‘‘and 
rams—,’’ these are their beneficiarit; ‘‘of the breed of Bashan—,’’ these 
are the centuriones, who lay up provision for themselves; ‘‘and goats—,’’ 
these are their ovyxAntimoi; ‘‘with the fat of kidneys of wheat—,’’ these 
are their matrons.65 


But Roman greed made itself felt chiefly in numerous and heavy 
taxes, complaints of which are very frequent in the literature. I 


select a few passages: 


Ye would not subject yourselves to heaver, therefore are ye now subjected 
to the gentiles. Ye would not pay out ‘‘a bekah (half-shekel) for every 
man’’ (Exodus XXXVIII, 26), therefore do ye now pay out fifteen shekels 
to the kingdom of your enemies. Ye would not mend the roads and the ways 
for the pilgrims to the festivals, therefore do ye now mend the towers and 
the fortresses for them that go up to the royal vineyards.%6 

As a garment caught on a thorn bush, when it is freed on one side catches 
on the other, so is it under the rule of Esau. Before the annona is delivered 
the polltax falls due, and before that is paid the tribute is demanded.67 

(Ezra IV, 13) ‘*. . . they will not pay toll tribute and custom, and so 
thcu shalt endanger the revenue of the kings.’’ ‘‘Toll’’ is agrimensura; 
“‘tribute’’ yevodeyveov; ‘‘custom’’ dyyageia; ‘‘and so thou shalt en- 
danger—,’’ even those things which the government bestows as favors are 
harmful, as for instance, theaters and circuses.68 


62 Canticles R. II, 8; Yalkut 2,986; Pesikta R. 15. The date of the passage 
need not be as late as Goth would seem to indicate; it is entirely possible 
that the name was substituted for an earlier and less familiar barbarian people. 

63P, 373. 

6¢ For the Greek equivalents of Roman titles see David Magie, De Romanorum 
Iuris Publici Sacrique Vocabulis in Graecam Sermonem Conversis, Leipzig, 1905. 

65 Sifre Deut. 317; Yalkut 1,944. 

66 Mekhilta 19,1; Yalkut 1,274; ef. bKet 66b. 

87 Pesikta R. 10. 

_*% Esther R. Proem V; Genesis R. LXIV; bBB 8a; bNed 62b. dyyageia 
signifies enforced service. F. Oertel, Die Liturgie, 1917, discusses d&yyageia 
in Egypt on the basis of papyri. 
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The expensive liturgies enforced on provincial magistrates are ap.- 
parently referred to in the following: 


. . . the wicked kingdom which casteth an envious eye upon a man’s wealth: 
‘*Yonder man is rich; we will make him &gy@v; yonder man is rich; we will 
make him Povievtys.’ 69 


VIII. Rome’s Power Transitory 


The Rabbis hoped for and foresaw the curbing and ultimate de- 
struction of this apparently invincible power. The belief in the 
eventual disintegration of Rome was based in part doubtless on 
unquenchable religious faith; but in part it was due to shrewd 
understanding of political conditions. The Rabbis realized that 
the barbarians were a thorn in Rome’s side and a check to Rome’s 
power. Africans, Germans, and Parthians are mentioned in this 
connexion: 


(Psalms CXL, 8) ‘‘Grant not, O Lord, the desires of the wicked: further 
not his wicked device; lest they exalt themselves.’? He [Jacob] said before 
Him, Lord of the universe, fulfil not for wicked Esau the plans of his heart. 
What means ‘‘further not his wicked device’’? He said before Him, Lord 
of the universe, make a bit [homonym for wicked device] in order that his 
peace of spirit be not complete. And what bit did HOBBH make for wicked 
Esau? The people of Barbary and the people of Germany, of whom the 
Edomites are afraid.7° 

Caesar said to R. Joshua b. Hananiah, You say you are very wise: tell me 
what I have beheld in my dream? He said to him, You see the Persians [i.e. 
Parthians] mock you and spoil you and use you ill. He rebuked him with 
his golden staff. All the day he thought of it and at night he dreamt it.71 

R. Aha discoursed: All the nations of the world are destined to rise 
against the Fourth Kingdom [Rome] and to destroy it from their midst; 
they will leave it neither city nor province.72 

The destroyers are destined to fall by the hand of the Persians [Parthians], 
as is logically proven @ fortiori. The first sanctuary, which was built of 
the sons of Shem, was destroyed by the Chaldaeans, who then fell by the 
hand of the Persians. The second sanctuary was built by the Persians and 
destroyed by the destroyers—must they not needs fall by the hand of the 
Persians ?73 


The date for Rome’s fall could of course not be fixed, but that 
it would fall was certain: 


Seven things are hidden from man, viz. the day of death, the day of com- 
fort, the depth of judgment, how much one will profit, what is in the heart 


69 Genesis R. LX XVI, 6; Yalkut 2,1064. On liturgies see M. Rostovtzeff, 
Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 1926, pp. 333 f. 


70 Genesis R. LXXV, 9. 
71 bBer 56a. 
72 Yalkut 1,133. 


73bYoma 10a; the same passage has further proof from the homiletic 
exegesis of several verses that Rome is destined to fall at the hands of the 
Parthians, 
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of a fellow-man, what is in the womb of a woman, and when the kingdom of 
Edom will fall.74 

HOBBH showed Jacob (in the dream of the ladder) the dominion of Baby- 
lonia, which ascended and then descended; of Media, which ascended and 
then descended; and of Edom, which ascended and will descend.75 

Rome’s dominion was in fact only by the grace of God, and en- 
dured only as the scourge of His wrath: 

This nation was ordained of Heaven to rule, for it has desolated His house, 


and burned His temple, and slain His pious, and destroyed His goods, and 
yet endureth!76 


IX. The Roman Emperors—Their Power 


The literature appears to yield m: re information on the subject 
of the Roman emperors than on any other aspect of Roman life.” 
Either because of the divine honors which the emperors demanded 
for themselves, or because of the monarchic traditions natural in 
the East, the emperor was the aspect of Roman life which impressed 
itself most strongly on the rabbinic literature. How could the 
rabbis have come by such extensive knowledge of the emperors 
that they make of them the tertiuwm comparationis or otherwise 
allude to them in a thousand parables? The answer is twofold. 
Firstly the rabbis made frequent visits to Rome,”* on business both 
with the government and with the large Jewish community in 
Rome.”® Secondly, every ‘‘king of the Romans’’ or ‘‘king of flesh 
and biood’’ does not necessarily refer to the emperor. The term 
must surely have been applied also to the higher magistrates in the 
provinces, and the correct meaning must be determined for each 
passage. 

It was recognized of course that the emperor was all powerful: 

R. Hiya bar Abba says: [Prov. XXX, 31] ‘‘A greyhound, an he-goat 
also; and a king against whom there is no rising up.’’ The way of the world 
1s, one seeks to overcome his antagonist and the other seeks to overcome his 
antagonist. But HOBBH is not so, but as ‘‘a king against whom there is 


no rising up....’’ R. Eleazar says naga Baovdéws 6 vopwos &yQaqos-8° The 
way of the world is, a king of flesh and blood issues a decree: if he will he 


74bPes 44b; Genesis R. LXV, 12; Eccles. R. XI, 5. 

75 Levit. R. XXIX, 2; Tanh. Vayeze 2; Pesik. R. K. 151. 

76bAZ 18a. 

771. Ziegler, Die Kénigsgleichnisse des Midrasch (see note 5) illustrates 
the interest of the rabbis in this topic. 

78 See note 36. 

79 For the influence of this community as early as Cicero’s time, see his 
Pro Flacco. 


80 The transliteration is certain. For the thought compare Seneca, Ad 
Polyb. de Consol. VII: Caesari . . . omnia licent. 
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fulfils it; if he will others fulfil it.81 But HOBBH is not so; He issues the 
decree and Himself fulfils it first.82 


There was no appeal from the decision of the emperor: 


The way of the world is that a ruler, when he sits in judgment and seeks 
to find innocent or guilty, that he is afraid of one that is greater than he, 
that he be not complained of to the comes, and the comes fears the Exagyoc 
and the ?xagyos fears the king; but does the king fear any other?s3 


There are many texts which illustrate the divinity of God by 
means of a comparison with the less powerful emperor. Though 
stressing the limitations of the emperor’s power the very comparison 
is complimentary. There is always an emphasis on the mere mor- 
tality of the emperor, an emphasis which is quite intelligible in 
view of the imperial insistence on its own divinity and the attitude 
such as insistence must have evoked from strict monotheists: 


A king of flesh and blcod sits upon a lofty throne, but his feet do not 
reach to the corridor beneath, but the heaven is the throne of HOBBH and 
the earth His footstool.s¢ A king of flesh and blood sits upon a subsellium 
and others sit to his right and left; but HOBBH sits upon a xafédea and 
fills it and the whole world is gathered at His feet... A king of flesh and 
blood has others sitting at his right and left, for their honor is as his; but 
HOBBH sits upon His throne and all stand before Him. .. A king of flesh 
and blood is tall of stature, but there are others as tall as himself; but 
‘*Great is the Lord. . .’’ A king of flesh and blood is wise, but there are 
some among his ministers as strong and as wise as himself; the angels of 
the Lord are indeed great, but not as Himself.85 


There are a number of texts in the same spirit. One points out 
that the emperor’s dominion is limited, and even if he governs all 
lands, yet does his rule not include all seas, as does God’s.8® An- 
other is interesting for its enumeration of the prerogatives of the 
emperor: 


As to a king of flesh and blood, one may not ride upon his horse or sit 
upon his throne, but HOBBH caused Solomon to sit upon His throne, as it 
is said [I Chron. XXIX, 23]. ‘‘Then Solomon sat upon the throne of the 
Lord.’’ And He caused Elijah to ride upon His horse. What is the horse 
of HOBBH? The whirlwind and the storm, as it is said (Nahum I, 3) ‘‘.. . the 
Lord hath his way in the whirlwind and in the storm, and the clouds are the 
dust of his feet.’’ And it is written (II Kings II, 11) ‘‘... and Elijah went 
up by a whirlwind into heaven.’’ Of a king of flesh and blood one may not 

81 Cf. Dio LITT, 28,2: xdons aitév (Aiyovotov) tis tav vouwv avayxNS 
armiAagav, va... tOv vonwv advta te Soa BPovAotto xowin xai ravi’ doa 
aBovioin wh reatToL. 

82 pRH 1.3 (37ab). 

83 Tanh. 'Tazria 7 (Buber 9). 

84Tsaiah LXVI, 1. I omit the Scripture citations which are used to prove 
the other assertions. 

85 Tanh. Bereshit 5. 


86 pBer 9,1 (13b). 
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use the sceptre, but HOBBH delivered His sceptre to Moses, as it is said 
(Exodus IV, 20) ‘‘. . . and Moses took the rod of God in his hand.’’ One 
may not put on the diadem of a king of flesh and blood, but HOBBH will 
deck the Messiah with His diadem. What is the diadem of HOBBH? Pure 
gold, as it is said (Song V, 11) ‘‘His head is as the most fine gold;’’ and 
it is written (of the Messiah) (Psalms XXI, 3) ‘‘. . . thou settest a crown 
of pure gold on his head.’’ One may not attire oneself in the garb87 of a 
king of flesh and blood; but Israel attires itself in the garb of HOBBH. 
What is the garb of HOBBH? Strength, as it is said, (Psalms XCIII, 1) 
‘¢. . . the Lord is clothed with strength wherewith he hath girded himself; ’’ 
and He gives it to Israel, as it is said, (Psalms XXIX, 11) ‘‘The Lord will 
give strength unto his people; the Lord will bless his people with peace.’’ 
One may not be called Caesar Augustus, which is the name of the kings of 
flesh and blood, and if one be so called he is put to death; but HOBBH called 
Moses by His name, as it is said (Exodus VII, 1) ‘‘And the Lord said unto 
Moses, I have made thee a god unto Pharaoh.88 

Just as a king is clothed in purple, so was Mordecai clothed in purple; just 
as a king wears a beautiful diadem so did Mordecai. . .; just as a king’s 
coinage is current in all the world so was Mordecai’s.89 


Arguments demonstrating the absurdity of deifying emperors 
are cited in a lengthy discussion between Hadrian and three philos- 
ophers.*® The view they express is characteristic of rabbinic liter- 
ature: the emperor is powerful and even rules by divine sanction, 
but the thought that he is himself a god is absurd. 

Many stories are told of cruel wilfulness on the part of emperors. 
A high official found a fine Indian sword and presented it to the 
emperor, only to be decapitated with it for his pains.** Hadrian, 
mention of whose name is always accompanied by the curse, His 
bones be ground to dust!, is reported to have killed one man for 
saluting him and another because he failed to do so.**? The em- 
peror was difficult of access; his household was insatiable of gifts, 
and even so one could not certainly gain admission.® 

The rabbis knew that the emperors had the legions to thank for 
their rise to power: 

The king is not Augustus until two legions so hail him. And which are 


they? The decumani and Augustiani.%4 
As a king who began to rule. One legion arose and spoke a fyvoc for him. 


87 T.e., purple. 


88 Tanh. Vaera 8, and man arallel passages as discussed by Bacher, Ag. 
Pal. Am. 3,418. i sities P 


89 Esther R. X, 12; Yalkut 1,1059. 

*0 Tanh. Bereshit 7. 

%1 Tanh. Vaethanan; Deut. R. IX, 6; Yalkut 1,821. 
%2 Lam. R. 3,58. 

*8bBB 10a; Yalkut 2,671. 


_% Esther R. I, 3. The identification of these legions is difficult; the trans- 
literation seems certain. The intent is clear enough. 
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The king granted them a xgoxoxy which should nevermore be taken from 
them.9%5 


Several texts refer slightingly to the Roman practice of drawing 
emperors from the provinces; one such makes a veiled reference 
to Philip the Arab.®* Here is another: 


(Genesis XXXIII, 31) ‘‘ And these are the kings that reigned in Edom.’’ 
R. Isaac (haNappah) began: (Ezek. XXVII, 5, 6) ‘‘They have made all thy 
shipboards of fir trees of Senir; they have taken cedars of Lebanon to make 
masts for thee. Of the oaks of Bashan they have made thine oars.’’ R, 
Isaac said: The heathen may be likened to a ship. Just as for a ship they 
make the mast from one place and the anchors from another, so do the 
heathen.97 


A slur is apparently implied in several passages like the follow- 
ing, which speak of the emperor’s triumphs as being vicarious: 


Come and see that the deeds of HOBBH are not as the deeds of a king of 
flesh and blood. When a king of flesh and blood goes out to war his legions 
go before. If they conquer they come and make a crown and crown him. 
HOBBH is not so: He wages the war and gives the crown to Israel.98 


X. Imperial Benefactions 


There are many references to the public works of the emperors, 
but few, to be sure, are grateful or approving. The following is 
an example: 


A king enters into a province; the provincials praise him, and their praise 
is pleasant to him. He says to them, Tomorrow I will build you public build- 
ings, tomorrow I will build you baths, tomorrow I will introduce an aquaduct. 
He slept but awoke not. Whither is he gone and whither his words? But 
HOBBH is not so. . .99 


There are references also to the emperors distributing food,’ re- 
habilitating desolated cities, and granting remission of taxes in 
time of need.? 

Imperial care for the provinces is indicated in the following 
passages : 


When a king enters a city, with whom does he speak first? Is it not with 


95 MPsalms XCIII, 2; Yalkut 2,847; Genesis R. XII, xgoxom signifies 
promotion, preferment, in Josephus, B.J. VI, 2,6. 


96 Genesis R. LXXXIII, 3; the reference is established by Krauss, Monu- 
menta 114. The text is too involved to be profitably reproduced here. 


97 Genesis R. XXXIII, 31. Bacher, Ag. Pal. Am. 2,228, ‘‘Unverkennbar 
kennzeichnet hier Jishak in durchsichtiger aggadischer Umhiillung die romi- 
schen Kaiserwahlen, die in den seltensten Fallen auf geborene Romer fielen. 


98 Tanh. Reeh. 
99 Pesik. R. 30b; Levit. R. XXVI, 1; Yalkut 1,626, 759; 2,658. 
100 Tanh. B. Yitro 3, Teze 5. 
101M Psalms XC, 7; Yalkut 2,841. 
. 


102 Levit. R. XXX, 7; Pesikta 182b; Eccles. R. IX, 7; Tanh. Emor 22; 
Yalkut 1,651. 
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the Gyogavépoc? Wherefore? Because his business is with the livelihood of 
the province.103 

As a king of flesh and blood who had an éxitgoxos in a province, and the 
provincials complained before the king. The king said to them: Not against 
my servant are ye complaining but against me. And if ye say that I do not 
know his doings, this is even worse than the first charge. Not to him do 
ye charge corruption but to me; for none is worse than the thief excepting 
him who receives the stolen goods of him.104 


Another passage relates that the emperor provided ‘‘hard’’ for 
provinces with which he was angry.’ 

The emperor is also spoken of as providing protection against 
robbers.?° He had spies who reported everything to him.*” 

The imperial decrees were received in the provinces with the high- 
est show of regard: 


A king sends his xgéotaywa to a province. What do the provincials do? 
They take it and rise to their feet, and uncover their heads, and read with 
reverence and awe, with fear and trembling.1°8 


XI. Imperial Images 


Images were the visible manifestation of the emperor’s person- 
ality, and receive much attention in the literature. They were 
everywhere to be seen and were carefully kept: 


The icons of the king are set up also in theaters and in circuses, and he 
who is in charge of them scrubs them and scours them. His maintenance is 
provided, and moreover he is exalted with the great ones of the government.109 


The image was, as it were, the emperor’s vicar, and was therefore 
treated with due reverence: 


If the king is in the province we cry to him and he attends to the matter. 
If he is not present in the province his icon is, but the icon cannot do what 
the king does,110 

Like as a comely wooden plank which was in a bath-house. The xgeoPevtys 
went in to bathe, he and all his retinue, and they trod upon the wood, and 
all the xdyavo, and so did they all desire to walk upon it. After a time he 
sent his xgotown to that province that they should make him a likeness; but 
they found no wood except that plank which was in the bath-house. The 
artisans said to the ruler, If you desire to set up the image bring that plank 
which is in the bath-house, for you have not its better. They brought it, and 
prepared it as was needful, and put it into the hands of the artist, and he 
fashioned the image upon it, and set it up within the palace. The ruler came 
and knelt before it, and so did the duz, and so the xagyos, and so the prae- 


103 Levit. R. I, 8; Yalkut 1,427. 

104 Sifre Num. 103 (p. 28a); Yalkut 1,739. 

105 M Psalms VI, 3; Yalkut 2,635. 

106 Levit. R. XXXV, 5; Cant. R. VI, 11; Yalkut 1,670. 
107 Pesik. R. 8 (p. 29a). 

108 Pesik. 77a; Tanh. Emor 10. 

109 Levit. R. XXXIV, 3; Yalkut 2,947. 

110 Cant. R. VIII, 10. 
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positus, and so the legions, and so the $jpoc, and so did they all. Said to 
them the artisans, But yesterday ye were treading upon this wood in the 
bath-house, and do ye bow down to it now? They replied, We do not kneel 
before 1t for its own sake, but because of the king’s xgotouy which is carven 
upon it.111 


We know from classical sources that rebellion was sometimes ex- 
pressed by violence to the imperial statues.“? Several of our texts 
illustrate this. The following may be of interest as seeming to 
indicate a conciliatory attitude on the part of the nobility of a 
province and rebelliousness on the part of the populace: 


As a province which sent an envoy to offer a crown to the king. When he 
was departed the people of the province arose and overturned the statues 
and stoned the images. The great men of the province wrote to the king, 
and the letters arrived before the envoy approached the king. The king said 
to him (Exodus XXXII, 7): ‘‘...Go get thee down; for thy people .. . have 
corrupted themselves. ’’113 


Punishment for injuring statues was extremely severe. ‘‘Orig- 
inally a man was put to death if he but pointed at the image of 
the king with his finger.’’7* Even the artist had to beware of in- 
advertent injury while working on a statue: 


As an artisan who was making an image of the king. As he was working 
at it it broke under his hand. The king said, Had he broken it intentionally 
he would have been put to death; since he broke it unintentionally he shall 
be banished to the pétaAAa.215 


The following may also be of interest : 


As a low fellow who took a stone and cast it at the image of the king. The 
king said, Take the stone and break his neck with it.116 

Like a hunter who was hunting birds. He caught the first and was about 
to catch the second, but she went and sat her upon an icon of the king. The 
hunter stopped, marvelled at the bird and said, If I cast a stone at her I 
shall merit capital punishsment; if I use the rod I fear me lest I touch the 
icon of the king.117 

A man hated the king and wished to injure him, but was afraid. He sur- 
reptitiously undermined the king’s statue, so that it fell.11s 


XII. The Emperor’s Family 


The emperor’s wife and children are also frequently mentioned. 


111 Exodus R. XV, 17. Josephus, A.J. XVIII, 3,1 uses xgotouy to designate 
the bust of Caesar on the Roman standards. 


112 Citations in Friedlinder, Sittengeschichte Roms, (Eng. trans. of 7th 
ed.), II, pp. 279 ff. and notes. 


113 Exodus R. XV, 16. 

114 Tanh. Bamidbar 10; Num. R. II, 3; Yalkut 2, 986. 
115 Deut. R. II, 30; Yalkut 1,829. 

116 Tanh. B. Levit. p. 9. 

117 Exodus R. XXVII, 6. 

118 Exodus R. LI, 5. 
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The empress is usually noble and generous, though she may be a 
scold and even unfaithful. Two are mentioned as weaving purple 
robes for their royal husbands. With one it is an office of love 
and is appreciated as such;!?® with the other it is a task set by her 
husband so that he might be relieved from her grumbling.’”° The 
following tells of the unfaithful queen: 


As a matron to whom her lover said, Prepare me hot liquid.131 She took 
the —————122 of the king and made him hot liquid. The king said to her, 
Of all the wood which is in the house, could you make hot liquid only of 
my ————f123 


As to the sons and daughters, the princesses are several times 
mentioned as being dissolute; always, however, greatly to the sor- 
row of their fathers.1** Princes are spoken of as thieving. Of one 
prince it is said that he brought his plunder to his father, who re- 
ceived it and thereby apparently approved his son’s behaviour.’*® 
Another is mentioned as having committed burglary in the very 
house of his father.*”® 


119 Deut. R. IX, 7. 
120 Num. R. XII, 7. 
121 The original might mean either bath or beverage. 


122 The lexica exhibit amazing divergence on the difficult word in the original. 
Krauss says it is a sedan; Kohut a bath; and Jastrow a picture. None is 
sure, but the last is the most dramatic. 


123 Levit. R. I, 36; Yalkut 2,356. Cf. Bacher, Ag. Pal. Am. 3,612. 
124 E.g., Num. R. XX, 24; Exodus R. XXX, 21. 

125 Yalkut 1,736. 

126 Genesis R. XLVII, 12; Yalkut 1,116. 





FIGHTING IN THE CHURCHYARD 
By A. H. R. FarrcuHiLp 


University of Missouri 


Of the major tragedies by Shakespeare, Hamlet is recognized as 
presenting the greatest number of unsolved problems. Setting aside 
attempts to pluck out the heart of Hamlet’s mystery, the joint ef- 
forts of textual and literary criticism and of historical interpreta- 
tion still leave by far more problems in this play that are open 
to varied interpretation and conjecture than are found in the other 
tragedies. Despite-its mutilated text, Macbeth is unusually clear 
in the convincing quality of its dramatic truth; Othello has only 
a part of a single scene’ which even a modern audience cannot 
accept; and King Lear calls only for a rising to its dramatie and 
tragic heights to bring conviction, in scene by scene, of its prob- 
ability and truth. But Hamlet is replete with situations present- 
ing problems that are left unsolved by any kind of criticism or 
any mode of interpretation. 

Present purposes do not call for a statement of all these prob- 
lems; but illustrations of a type may lend point. The antic dis- 
position put on by Hamlet is even yet open to varied interpreta- 
tion. Hamlet’s visit to Ophelia in her closet, and, later, his order- 
ing her to a nunnery are each open to at least two possible views, 
while his gross language to her in the play scene still lacks satis- 
factory psychological explanation. In the sparing of the King, 
Coleridge saw ‘‘the marks of reluctance and procrastination,’’ 
while Hunter found nothing in drama, perhaps, ‘‘more offensive 
than this scene’’; and Johnson thought the speech ‘‘too horrible to 


1IV, i, 49-194 (Ox. edn.). Salvini omitted it as not being in accord with 
Othello’s character. For a modern audience, this part of the scene undoubtedly 
throws Othello out of the realm of the tragic and makes him ridiculous. The 
Elizabethans, with their greater facility in passing from tragic emotion to 
farce and horseplay, no doubt accepted the scene as another entertaining in- 
stance of eavesdropping, a device in which they were wont to take delight. 

2 Steevens’ statement (Variorum, note, III, ii, 136) that this conversation 
‘*is probably such as was peculiar to the young and fashionable of the age...’’ 
is a way out; but it is unconvincing. Ophelia’s remark to Hamlet, ‘‘ You 
are naught,’’ seems to be sufficient comment on the usualness of such con- 
versation, at least between Hamlet and Ophelia. 
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be read or to be uttered.’’* The closet scene was, to Stevenson at 
least, the author’s ‘‘lost battle,’’ ‘‘untrue of any son or any 
mother,’’ a staggering scene in which Shakespeare left his paper 
blank.t The speech by the Queen, ‘‘There is a willow grows aslant 
a brook,’’ according to Clark and Wright, is ‘‘certainly unworthy 
of its author and of the oceasion.’*> And so on; other situations 


might be cited. 
But the truly staggering scene is the one in the churchyard, where 


Laertes grapples with Hamlet in Ophelia’s grave: 


Hamlet. (Advancing) What is he whose grief 

Bears such an emphasis? whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wandering stars, and makes them stand 

Like wonder-wounded hearers? This is I, 

Hamlet the Dane! (Leaps into the grave. 

Laertes. The devil take thy soul! (Grapples with him. 
Hamlet. Thou pray’st not well. 

I prithee, take thy fingers from my throat; 

... Away thy hand!6 


Like Othello’s striking Desdemona, this is for Hamlet ‘‘the in- 
effaceable blot,’’ for Hamlet has been recognized generally as the 
type of Elizabethan gentleman;’ he is the apostle of good taste, 
‘the mould of form,’’ ‘‘the ebserv’d of all observers.’’® His dom- 
inant view, as a lover of beauty in nature and in man,’ is aesthetic; 
and his most pointed criticisms are consistently phrased in terms 
of beauty and ugliness. Not so much the immorality of his mother’s 
crime as the ugliness of it staggers him into ineffectiveness; not so 
much the sordid hypocrisy of the court in terminating with a mar- 


3y, Variorum, III, iii. 

4See ‘‘Some Gentlemen in Fiction’’ in his Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books, pp. 364-65. Stevenson, of course, is not to be taken too seriously as 
a critic of Shakespeare. Though he says, in ‘‘Books Which Have Influenced 
Me,’’ ‘‘ Shakespeare has served me best,’’ certain of the plays, Rd. III, Hy. VI, 
Titus Andronicus, and All’s Well, he admits that he had never been able to 
read through (v. A Gossip on a Novel of Dumas’s). 

5 Hamlet. Note on IV, vii, 166. Yet nothing could be more truly in charac- 
ter than this speech. 

6V, i, 276-85. 

7At the recent meeting of The Modern Language Association, Professor 
W. B. Drayton Henderson read an interesting and informative paper on Ham- 
let as Castiglione’s Ideal Courtier, which lends point to the present argument, 
though it should perhaps be added that this paper was written before that 
time. 

8 III, i, 159-68. Scant justice has been done Ophelia for her discriminating 
characterization of Hamlet. She read his normal character more accurately 
and clearly than did any one else in the play, Horatio not excepted. 

®Cf. I, ii, 129-37, which reveals Hamlet’s former view of the world as a 
beautiful garden; II, ii, 318 ff., ete. 
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riage the period of mourning as the violation of form and decency 
prompts him to the acid remark that he is ‘‘too much i’ the sun’’; 
his mother’s o’er-hasty marriage bespoke a grief which, however 
sincere in the shallow Queen, he regards as unworthy of a beast 
‘‘that wants discourse of reason’’; his view of the ‘‘heavy-headed 
revel’’ is even more aesthetic than it is patriotic; his interest in 
the players in whom he was wont to take delight, like his instrue- 
tions to them later, is prompted by an aesthetic view; the grave- 
digger has ‘‘no feeling of his business, that he sings at grave- 
making’’; and it is Hamlet’s avowed doctrine that ‘‘the hand of 
little employment hath the daintier sense.’’° Yet it is this same 
Hamlet who, by his action in the burial scene, shocks us out of the 
realm of dramatie acceptance by an unprecedented descent to the 
Laertes level of tawdry sentiment (the brotherly love of a liber- 
tine), of extravagance and vulgarity. Even Hamlet himself admits 
the bad form of his action and his ungentlemanly conduct, for he 
makes his only apology for his conduct (not his inaction) to Horatio 
later: 
But I am very sorry, good Horatio, 
That to Laertes I forgot myself; ... 


But, sure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion.11 


New light is shed upon the burial scene by one of the penal 
statutes of Queen Elizabeth which was directed against fighting in 
a churchyard, and which fixed a penalty for it. The statute reads 
as follows: 


Whosoever shal smite, or lay violent hands upon another in anie Church or 
Churchyard, shalbe deemed ipso facto excommunicat, and excluded from the 
felowship and company of Christs congregation. 5. Ed. 6. 4.12 

10 An interesting example of the total impression of Hamlet’s gentlemanly 
qualities and aesthetic view is revealed by Mr. Verity. This judicious and 
scholarly editor, evidently shocked by Hamlet’s lack of proper feeling when 
he drags out the body of Polonius, without authority of any text substitutes 
‘fcorpse’’ for ‘‘guts’’ in the line, ‘‘I’ll lug the guts into the neighbour 
room’’ (Hamlet, III, iv, 212); yet the Ozford Dictionary states that this 
word was ‘‘Formerly ... in dignified use with reference to man.’’ Caldecott, 
conceding Steevens’ point that ‘‘this word was not so offensive to delicacy 
as at present,’’ nevertheless thinks ‘‘there is a coarseness and want of feel- 
ing in this part of the conduct, if not in the language, of Hamlet,—an excuse 
for which we seek in vain at this time in the peculiarity or necessities of 
his situation.’’ v. Variorum, note, III, iv, 212. 

11V, ii, 75-80. 

12‘¢ An abstract of all the penall Statutes which be general, in force and 
use. . . Whereunto is also added, in their apt Titles, the effect of all other 
generall Statutes . . . Collected by Fardinando Pulton, of Lincolnes Inne, and 
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Background knowledge of this statute shifts the onus of negative 
or condemnatory criticism from Hamlet, upon whom it has con- 
sistently been placed, to Laertes who violates, not merely good taste 
and form, but a penal statute. Two points are involved: first, the 
question of the familiarity of the Elizabethans with this statute 
and, second, the probable dramatic judgment by them in this scene, 
especially in the case of Hamlet. 

On the first of these there can be practically no doubt. The 
statute, dating back to the reign of Edward VI,** had been in force 
for some time. The title page of Pulton’s Abstract indicates that 
the people were expected to be familiar with the statute: ‘‘... 
Whereunto is also added, in their apt Titles, the effect of all other 
generall Statutes, wherein there is anie thing materiall and neces- 
sarie for each Subject to knowe. ...’’ There is a section in the 
Abstract expressly devoted to ‘‘Fighting, Quarreling,’’'* with three 
specifie statutes covering fighting in the churchyard. The type of 
penalty, especially in some cases, was of the kind likely to attract 
publie attention.’° Cases were tried by justices of the peace. The 
Abstract sets forth ‘‘the Authoritie and duetie of all Justices,’’ 
with a section’® referring to the several statutes; Lambard’s 
Eirenarcha," which was a kind of handbook for use by justices of 


by him (sithence the last Parliament holden Anno 35. Reginae Elizabethae,) 
... AT LONDON, . . . 1596,’’ p. 125. On the processes of excommunication, 
see pp. 109-11. 

13 See the Statute, and infra. ‘‘There was a law made to punish offences 
committed in churches and churchyards by riotous and outrageous quarrels, 
as these often happened between the reformed and those of the ancient re- 
ligion.’’ Reeve, History of English Law, III, p. 486. 

14Pp, 124-26. 

15 The Statute quoted is number three. The first Statute fixes the penalty 
for any one (with certain exceptions) who ‘‘shall maliciously strike any other 
person’? in any of the Queen’s houses or palaces, courts, gardens, orchards, 
ete., ete., as follows: ‘‘he shall have his right hand stricken off, be imprisoned 
during his life, and make fine to the Queen at her pleasure.’’ The second 
Statute states that it shall be lawful, in the case of those who ‘‘doe by words 
onely, quarrel, chide or braule in anie Church or Churchyard,’’ for the ‘‘Or- 
dinarie of the place .. . to suspend him (being a layman) ab ingressu Eccle- 
siae, and being a Clerke, from the ministration of his office....’’ The fourth 
Statute fixes the penalty for maliciously striking any person with a weapon 
‘fin anie Church or Churchyard’’ or for drawing a weapon ‘‘to the intent 
to strike another with the same’’ as follows: on conviction, ‘‘to have one of 
his eares cut off. And if the person or persons so offending, have none eares 
... then he or they to be marked and burned in the cheeke with an hot yron, 
having the letter (F) whereby he or they may be knowen and taken for fraie 
makers and fighters, and besides . . . ipso facto excommunicated. .. .’’ 


16 Number 10, p. 176. 
17 ‘¢FBirenarcha: or of The office of the Justices of Peace, in foure Bookes: 
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the peace, mentions the fourth Statute’® and its penalty and, in 
‘‘An Appendix, conteining sundry Precedents, concerning the 
Peace, and matters within the authoritie of the Justices of the 
Peace,’’ under the caption, ‘‘For fighting in the Churchyard,’’” 
cites a specific case of inquiry made on behalf of Queen Elizabeth, 
in the thirtieth year of her reign, into the case of G.F. of L., gentle- 
man, who, it was charged, ‘‘in the cemetery of the parish church... 
maliciously drew his dagger against a certain I.8., a yeoman, with 
this intention, to run through the aforesaid I.S. . . contrary to the 
peace of the said Queen . . . and contrary to the form of Statute in 
parliament of our late King, Edward VI of England....’’ In the 
light of the evidence, it would be strange indeed if the Elizabethan 
audience were unfamiliar with this Statute and its penalty. 

The spectator’s reaction to the burial scene, though doubtless a 
variable quantity, would assuredly be affected by a background 
knowledge of this Statute and its penalty; and the effect would be 
to place the onus of the situation upon Laertes and not, as has been 
the case in modern criticism, upon Hamlet. Dramatie reaction to 
Laertes and to Hamlet has to be considered. In the case of Laertes 
that reaction would depend, in some measure, upon the judgment 
of the Polonius household; and the Polonius household stands in 
a position of general negative judgment. Polonius himself is dead, 
palled with the spectator’s contempt ;?° condemnation of Ophelia 
for her weakness, timidity, and lack of sincerity was for a time 
effectually transformed, through the spectacle of her madness, into 
the deepest pity; but that pity has been modified in quantity and 
lessened in degree by her being spared an ignominious burial in 
the highway, with a stake driven through her body and without 
the Christian rites of sepulture ;?7? and the momentary admiration 


Gathered 1579; first published 1581; and now revised, corrected, and enlarged, 
in this 31. yeere of the Peaceable raigne of our most gracious Queene Elizabeth: 
By William Lambard of Lincolnes Inn, Gent ... AT LONDON, 1588.’’ 


18 P, 413. 


19 The titles in the Appendix are given in English; the cases cited are de- 
scribed in Latin. 


20 His egotism, his shallow wisdom, his eavesdropping, for which even the 
King had a contempt, his blighting effect upon the lives of his children, his 
sycophancy, his love of a ‘‘jig or a tale of bawdry,’’ even the aversion of 
Hamlet, who consistently displays a natural antipathy for Polonius, all con- 
tribute to this result. 

21 The point involved is a subtle one. Sir Joshua Reynolds, speaking of the 
scene of Ophelia’s madness, truly says, ‘‘there is no part of this play in its 
representation on the stage more pathetic than this scene.’’ Yet it would 
mar the play and interfere with the proper dramatic catharsis that is to be 
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of Laertes that is prompted by his incisive action in moving for 
justification of his father’s death (a minor part of a general drama- 
tie contrast to Hamlet), is more than offset by his action in the 
burial scene. Laertes, then, may be said to be left open by Shakes- 
peare to the negative criticism by the spectators that his violation 
of the Statute would awaken. And Hamlet’s action, unusual and 
distressing though it is, can at least be partly accounted for in 
terms of a complex of feelings: of poignant realization, the more 
bitter because it is sudden, that it is ‘‘the fair Ophelia’’ who is 
dead and that the hope of love is lost; of a sense of guilt in having 
been the instrument of Polonius’ death—the last straw added to 
Ophelia’s unbearable burden, precipitating her into madness and 
suicide ;?* of repulsion for the execrable taste, vulgarity, and noisy 
professions by Laertes of a love that was shallow and tawdry com- 
pared with his own. Hamlet erred in taste and judgment in the 


effected through pity for Hamlet, if the deepest pity awakened by the play 
were allowed to remain centered in Ophelia. This pity for Ophelia, which 
reaches an apex for a moment, is appreciably qualified and modified by her 
being spared, through royal mandate (V, i, 250-52), the further pitiful lot 
of the suicide. Pity may then be said to be free to direct itself again toward 
Hamlet, the proper figure for its attachment. 

The words of the First Priest make it clear that, had it not been for the 
King’s order, the body of Ophelia would have been subjected to most, if not 
all, of the customary indignities: 

Her obsequies have been as far enlarg’d 

As we have warrantise: her death was doubtful, 

And, but that great command o’ersways the order, 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodg’d 

Till the last trumpet; for charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her;... 
We should profane the service of the dead, 

To sing a requiem, and such rest to her 

As to peace-parted souls. (V, i, 248-60) 

This harsh mode of dealing with the body of a suicide by driving a stake 
through it is mentioned by Harrison (Furnivall edn., p. 243), and it is fre- 
quently referred to by writers on English law: by Blackstone, Commentaries 
on the Laws of England, Philadelphia, 1902, Vol. IV, p. 1586; by H. J. 
Stephens, New Commentaries on the Laws of England, London, 1845, Vol. 
IV, p. 110; and by E. J. White, Commentaries on the Law in Shakespeare, 
St. Louis, 1911, p. 433. Lawrence Irwell, in an article, ‘‘Suicide and the 
Law,’’ in The Grcen Baz, Boston, 1898, Vol. X, pp. 141-45, after describing 
certain barbarous practices in the treatment of the bodies of suicides, says 
these practices were abandoned about 1600 and replaced by those described 
above, these in turn being amended in the reign of George IV. According to 
this writer, the stake was driven through the body, not, as might be supposed, 
as a further means of disapprobation and of humiliating relatives, but ‘‘to 
protect the people of the neighborhood from annoyance upon the part of the 
ghost of the deceased.’’ 

22 The play makes this clear. It is fair to assume that Hamlet would realize 
it in the moment when he learns of Ophelia’s death. 
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burial scene and the audience knew it ; otherwise Shakespeare would 
not have had Hamlet apologize later for his ‘‘towering passion.’’?* 
But it was not against him that the main dramatie judgment was 
intended to be directed. With a background knowledge of the 
Statute, the Elizabethan audience would direct its criticism pri- 
marily against Laertes. He was the aggressor; and the penalty 
for fighting in a churchyard was excommunication and exclusion 
from ‘‘Christs congregation.”’ 


23 If one were to resort to legal technicalities, as the Elizabethan audience 
assuredly would not do, one might argue that Hamlet violates the second 
Statute, which was directed against those who ‘‘doe by words onely, quarrel, 
chide or braule’’; but at that he was clearly not guilty, as Laertes was, of 
the more serious offence, under the third Statute, of laying ‘‘violent hands 
upon another.’’ He does not strike Laertes; rather, under the threat that 
he may become ‘‘dangerous,’’ Hamlet begs Laertes, ‘‘I prithee, take thy 
fingers from my throat’’; and his apology is for an emotional excess. 





“TIM BOBBIN” AGAIN 


By Haro_tp WHITEHALL 
University of Iowa 


The Laneashire Dialect is in some respects unfortunate in the 
amount of attention it has received of recent years. Other counties 
can point to their energetic and well-organised dialect-societies, to 
the numerous monographs which have been written about their 
speech peculiarities, and to the handsome crop of dialect-grammars, 
which, thanks to the ingenuity of Brandl and his pupils, have 
rescued their vernaculars from speedy oblivion. Against these 
claims Laneashire can boast only the two dialect-grammars by 
Hargreaves and Schilling? together with a few more treatises of a 
confessedly dilettante nature.* This regrettable lack of concentra- 
tion on points of dialect-phonology is due, in part, to the unpre- 
cedented interest which Lancashire Dialect Literature has aroused. 
No other English dialect, however intrinsically valuable, can show 
such a range and such a wealth of vernacular literature. In the 
Middle Ages the County Palatine produced the ‘‘Gawain Poet’’: 
in modern times it has the work of John Collier (‘‘Tim Bobbin’’), 
Samuel Bamford, Edwin Waugh, Ben Brierley and Allen Clarke 
(‘Teddy Ashton’’), of whom the first three at least have deservedly 
a greater reputation than any other English dialect authors what- 
soever. With these must be counted the host of lesser writers who 
surrounded and imitated them, and the by no means inconsider- 
able list of novelists who, while using the Literary Standard, had 
frequent recourse to the vernacular in certain scenes. With all 


1 Brandl and his seminar-students make gramophone records of the actual 
pronunciation of living dialect authors and use these as the starting point 
for retrospective phonological study. For an illustration of the method see: 
Albrecht, F.: ‘‘Der Sprachgebrauch des Dialektdichters Benham zu Col- 
chester,’’ Palaestra III, Berlin, 1916. 

2 Hargreaves, Alexander: A Grammar of the Dialect of Adlington, Heidel- 
berg, 1904. Schilling, Karl: A Grammar of the Dialect of Oldham, Giessen, 
906. 

3 Particularly, Heywood, Thomas: ‘‘On the South Lanes. Dialect,’’ Pub- 
lications of the Chetham Society, Manchester, 1861. Harland, J.: ‘‘The Lan- 
cashire Dialect,’’ Country Words Magazine, Manchester, 1866-7. 


4 Chiefly: Harrison-Ainsworth, Francis Hodgson Burnett, Mrs. G. L. Banks, 
Jessie Fothergill, J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth, Elleray Lake, M. E. Masters, and 
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this material in existence it is not surprising that much attention 
has been devoted to the literature of the dialect. What is surpris- 
ing is that the valuable evidence this material affords has never 
been used, as it might easily have been, for phonological purposes. 
We have an excellent history of Lancashire Dialect Literature,° but 
no history of the rise of the Lancashire Literary Dialect: we have 
several good monographs on the literary value of the greater dialect 
writers, but not one on their phonological value. It is my aim here 
in some measure to repair this deficiency by attempting to con- 
sider within brief limits the phonological possibilities in the work 
of a single author. I have chosen John Collier for this purpose 
partly because he was the first of the writers in the modern Lan- 
eashire dialect, partly because he did much to set the standard in 
phraseology and spelling for later authors, and partly because he 
is likely to be as little known in America, as he is well-known in 
Lancashire. 

John Collier, who under his pen-name ‘‘Tim Bobbin”’ is often 
spoken of as ‘‘the father of Lancashire dialect literature,’’ has be- 
come famous chiefly on account of his celebrated book A View of 
the Lancashire Dialect by way of a Dialogue between Tummus 
o’William’s o’Margit o’Roaph’s, and Meary o’Dick’s o’Tummy 
o’Peggy’s.© The circumstances surrounding its first publication 
are interesting not only to the dialect-speaker, but to the historian 
of general English literature, and for that reason, and because they 
have never before been summarised adequately in English I give 
them here even at the risk of digressing. 

Until the appearance of Addison’s two essays, On Popular Poetry 


the well-known contemporary playwright and novelist Stanley Houghton, 
whose drama Hindle Wakes is appreciated far beyond the borders of Lan- 
cashire. 

5 Brunner, Karl: Die Dialcktliteratur von Lancashire, Verlag der Hoch- 
schule fiir Welthandel, Wien, 1920. 


6 Corry, J. editor: The Works of Tim Bobbin, Esquire, Manchester, 1842. 
More comprehensive is the Centenary Edition, Rochdale, 1894, which includes 
the Letters and a good Biography. For those unacquainted with the Lan- 
cashire Dialect the edition by Samuel Bamford (2nd edition, London, 1854), 
which contains an excellent Introduction and an expanded glossary, is the 
best. The enormous general literature which has grown round the life and 
works of Collier is listed up to his date by J. P. Briscoe, The Literature of 
‘Tim Bobbdin,’’ Nottingham, 1872. In the following account I have relied 
mainly upon the short sketch given in Brunner, op. cit., pp. 5-14, which is 
perhaps the best treatment extant of the general literary features of Collier’s 
work. The dialect of the Dialogue has received far less attention. A really 
scientific analysis is still to come since Harland and Heywood are essentially 
semi-popular and Schilling and Hargreaves, who were best qualified to handle 
it, neglected the work altogether. 
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and On the Ballad of Chevy Chace,’ vernacular literature of any 
kind had had little or no appeal to the fashionable eighteenth- 
century literary world; and it was only when Addison’s pioneer 
effort had been succeeded by Ramsay’s T'ea-table (1724-27) and 
Evergreen (1724-25), the Collection of Old Ballads (1723) and the 
Exmoor Scolding (1727) that any degree of interest was manifest- 
ed. It is among the pioneers of the popular movement that Collier 
should be placed, and it is with the Exmoor Scolding that his 
Dialogue is most intimately connected, though neither he nor his 
work, in spite of manifest superiority, have ever received a tenth 
of the notice which has been accorded the former author and book. 
The Exmoor Scolding, which first appeared in the Exeter local 
magazine Brice’s Weekly Journal, secured a wider audience when 
republished in June 1746 in the Gentleman’s Magazine. It was 
followed in the next month’s issue by the Exmoor Courtship.* In 
the course of a covering letter which the contributor sent with the 
latter, and which was printed in the same issue under the pen- 
name ‘‘H. Oxon,’’ occurs the following appeal: 

I could wish you would add a request that your correspondents in other 
counties would favour the public by your means with as good and as copious 
an example of their particular dialects. 

From the October issue of the same periodical we learn that the 
wish has been fulfilled : 

We have received a dialogue in the Lancashire dialect, but as the peculiarity 
of it consists in a corrupt pronunciation of known words with few originals, 
and as the subject is dry and unentertaining, we shall give only a vocabulary 


of all the provincial real words with some of the corruptions as a specimen; 
and add a few lines of the performance. 


One can imagine that the phrase ‘‘dry and unentertaining’’ was 
due more to the spirit of the age, and perhaps to the writer’s in- 
ability to obtain any sense from the really difficult text than to 
any shortcomings in the work itself. The neglect from which it 
suffers, a neglect which has been mentioned above, could possibly 
be traced to this quotation. However the Dialogue seems already 
to have been in circulation in the North Midlands in manuscript 


7 Spectator, 70 and 74. 


8 Gentleman’s Magazine, London, 1746. June Number: ‘‘Exmoor Scold- 
ing.’? July Number: ‘‘Exmoor Courtship.’’ Both works are lacking in 
popular individuality. The aim of the author seems to have been to give a 
good selection of uncommon dialect terms rather than to write a genuine 
‘‘volkstiimliche’’ work. Though the Courtship is much less stilted in tone 
and freer in style, neither can approach Collier’s work in literary merit. 
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form, and was published in full, though without glossary, in the 
British Magazine for September 1746.° The first edition in book- 
form is announced in the same issue of the journal.’ Precisely the 
qualities which detracted from the value of the work in the opinion 
of the editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine ensured its immediate 
popularity in the North of England. During the author’s life (he 
died in 1746) it ran through five large editions; and piracy became 
so common that Collier was forced in self-defence to attack the of- 
fenders. For this reason the fourth" and all subsequent editions 
were prefaced by an Address to the Reader in the form of a ‘‘Spon- 
new Cank between th’ Eawther and his Buk.’’!? The popularity 
of the work since that time has been little short of amazing. More 
than sixty editions have been called for; and the promise that it 
might eventually gain its rightful place in English literature, a 
promise which has unfortunately never been realised, is held out 
in the following contemporary statement: ‘‘It (Collier’s Dialogue) 
is a masterpiece of its kind, truly humorous, and exhibiting the 
character of the clown in pure nature.’’** 

It is unfortunate that this work has never been accorded its right- 
ful place in the study of the English Language, nor its minor but 
historically important position in English Literature. With all 
limitations it represents almost the first emergence from beneath 
the smooth sophistication of the period of that ancient literary 
type, the Schelmenstiick. Even its undoubted vulgarity, of the 
kind usually called ‘‘of the earth, earthy,’’ stamps it as belonging 
unmistakably to the strain of the ‘‘picaresque,’’ a strain flowing 
ennobled in the novels of Fielding and his contemporaries but ris- 
ing more clearly to view at an earlier date in Nashe’s Jack Wilton 
and Head’s English Rogue. In the language field its date gives 
it precedence over all other modern dialect works in the North 
West Midland region, while as the first work in the dialect of Lan- 
cashire, it has served not only as a frequent source of inspiration 


®For a discussion of the possible influence of ‘‘H. Oxon’s’’ invitation on 
Collier’s project in writing the Dialogue, and for a possible solution to the 
vexed bibliographical problems centering round the various early editions 
printed im Leeds and Manchester, the reader is referred to Brunner, Chapter 
I, and to Briscoe, op. cit., passim, where it is treated in full. The question 
is too lengthy to be introduced here. 

10 1st Edition, Manchester, 1746. 

11 London, 1750. 

12‘ A Brand-new Conversation between the Author and his Book.’’ 

13 Monthly Magazine, London, 1756. 
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to other authors, but what is perhaps more important, it has done 
much to fix as a dialect standard—if such a term be permissible— 
that particular branch of the main dialect which was spoken by 
its author. It is with this aspect of ‘‘Tim Bobbin’s’’ Dialogue that 
we have more particularly to deal in the following pages. 

The development of a single regional dialect into the accepted 
Literary Standard for a whole country is a process well-known to 
all students of phonology. Every textbook of the English Language 
will give an analysis of the factors, geographical, political and 
social, which were responsible for the elevation of Court West 
Saxon to the position of an Old English Literary Speech, and of 
the similar factors underlying the similar evolution of Chaucer’s 
London Dialect. What, I believe, has received less attention, is 
the working of the same evolutionary tendency in more restricted 
areas. Since a language differs from a dialect in degree, not nature, 
we should expect the same tendencies to be inherent in both; what 
is true of the one should be true of the other. Thus, parallel with 
the rise of the English literary dialect, we have in Scotland the 
rise of the New Scots Literary Dialect..* In the Middle Ages, 
mainly as a result of purely literary causes, the Lancashire Dialect 
of the ‘‘Gawain Poet’’ seems for a time to have become a regular 
North West Midland Literary Dialect.° That the same phenom- 
enon is to be found in the North West Midland group in modern 
times will be doubted by no one who has a close acquaintance with 
the dialect literature of the group. Such a statement is not in- 
tended to preclude the minor differences, the Ausprachevarianten,’® 
which exist between one dialect writer and another, but simply to 
stress the fact that there is a considerable similarity in spelling, 
idiom, and vocabulary in all these authors. The dialect-speeches 


14Cp. Horn, Wilhelm: ‘‘Die Englische Sprachwissenschaft,’’ p. 517. Fest- 
schrift fiir Streitberg, Heidelberg, 1924. 


15It seems to me that Hulbert: ‘‘The West Midland of the Romances,’’ 
Modern Philology, XIX, and Brunner; Archiv. 132 might well have made use 
of this argument to bolster up their skepticism regarding the Lancashire 
origin of the Gawain Poems. Granting the existence of such a North West 
Midland Literary Dialect, it is easy to share their distrust of the conventional 
criteria which are used to fix the branch-dialect of any M. E. text, and to 
realise that the accuracy which is supposed to result from the use of these 
criteria may be more apparent than real. At the same time, however, a close 
comparison of the language of the above poems with that of the Hale Hail 
MS. and the Boke of Curtasie, upon which I am at present engaged, has con- 
vinced me, as a loyal Lancastrian, that the Gawain Poems did in fact originate 
in Lancashire. 


16 Horn: Op. cit., p. 517. 
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in That Lass o’Lowries’"* have the same essential features of ver- 
nacular as those in Edwin Waugh’s Tufts of Heather, Allen 
Clarke’s Eaur Sarah’s Chap and, to stray into Yorkshire, Halliwell 
Sutceliffe’s novels. The dialect speaker living in Halifax or Mars- 
den, Yorkshire, can not only understand, but also pronounce cor- 
rectly the dialect of the works of Allen Clarke written in the Fylde 
of Lancashire: in other words there is a definite rapprochement be- 
tween the two extremes of the North West Midland through the 
Literary Dialect common to the whole region.*® 

Except that his influence is in this case even more important, 
‘‘Tim Bobbin’’ occupies in relation to this literary Dialect a posi- 
tion analogous to that of Chaucer in relation to the Literary Dialect 
of English. The latter, writing in the predominantly East Mid- 
land dialect of London works which gained a national reputation, 
founded a literary tradition which eventually raised that dialect 
to a position of supremacy over all others. His own writings, second- 
ed by those of his disciples, Gower, Lydgate, Occleve and Hawes, 
represent the literary factor in the genesis of Literary English. 
‘Tim Bobbin,’’ writing in his own South Lancashire dialect a work 
which gained a reputation throughout the whole of the North West 
Midlands, and which was published almost simultaneously in Man- 
chester and Leeds,’® is the literary, and even the predominant 
factor in the genesis of the North West Midland Dialect Standard. 
That position he owes in part to chronological precedence; his is 
the first work of the Modern Period in any dialect of the region. 
But his real reputation he owes to the genuine excellence and ap- 
peal of his work; qualities which have secured for it such a host 
of admirers and imitators that, as Brunner says, ‘‘the history of the 
Lancashire Dialect Literature is essentially the history of its in- 
fluence.’’®° The outward marks of that influence are clear to read: 
Waugh’s Cottage of ‘‘Tim Bobbin’’ and Birthplace of ‘‘Tim Bob- 
bin,’’*? Miss Lahee’s poem, ‘‘7%im Bobbin’s’’ Centenary, ‘‘Teddy 


17 By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Cp. note 4 supra. 

18 This point seems to have been too frequently overlooked by phonologists 
in Lancashire, and elsewhere. Cp. Hargreaves: Op cit., Preface, III: ‘‘ Waugh’s 
notation . . . is for philological purposes, and to all but the native, almost 
valueless. ’’ 

19 Cp. Bibliography in Briscoe, Op. cit., passim. 

20 Op. cit., p. 12. 

21 Sketches of Lancashire Life and Localities, Manchester, 1855. 
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Ashton’s’’ ‘Tim Bobbin’’ Resurrected,?? Samuel Bamford’s revised 
edition of the work itself?* and Walker’s ‘‘Tim Bobbin’’ the Sec- 
ond; all these, not to mention the numerous pirated editions and 
anonymous imitations, put the matter beyond doubt. The internal 
manifestations of this influence are equally numerous and. equally 
plain. Just as Gower, Occleve, and the rest imitated not only the 
form and style, but also the phraseology and spellings of their 
master, so the followers of ‘‘Tim Bobbin’’ imitated him. Their 
system of spelling, so often attacked as unintelligible, is essentially 
the one he originated; their phraseology, apart from an increased 
proportion of Literary English expressions is the phraseology he 
himself used. The result is that the literature of a district extend- 
ing from the Ribble to the Peak of Derbyshire, and from the Lan- 
eashire Coast (the Fylde) to Bradford is written in a dialect which 
is the natural successor of that of ‘‘Tim Bobbin.’’ In other words 
a North West Midland Literary Dialect does actually exist, and 
Collier’s Dialogue of Tummus and Meary is the main, if not the 
sole factor underlying its development.** 

Before proceeding to examine Collier’s dialect more closely in 
relation both to the North West Midland Literary Dialect and to 


his own local vernacular, it is perhaps advisable to give a specimen 
of his work and his spellings. Towards that end the following 
passage from Tummus and Meary, together with translation, is in- 
cluded : 


Tummus: Odds me, Meary! whooa the Dickons wou’d o thowt o’leeting 
o’thee here so soyne this Morning? Where has to bin? Theaw’rt aw on a 
swat, I think; for theaw looks primely. 

Meary: Beleemy Tummus, I welly lost my wynt; for I’ve had sitch 
o’traunce this Morning as eh25 neer had e meh live; for I went to Jone’s 
o’Harry’s o’lung Jone’s, for’t borrow their thible2¢ to stur th’Furmetry weh, 
an his wife had ient it to Bet o’my Gronny’s: so I skeawrt eend-wey27 an 

22 Written on the occasion of the founding of the ‘‘Lancashire Authors’ 
and Friends’ Association’’ on Collier’s bicentenary (1909), as was the case 
with Miss Lahee’s poem. 

23 The South Lancashire Dialect, or ‘‘Tim Bobbin’s’’ Dialogue of Tummus 
and Meary, 2nd. edition, London, 1854. 

<4In order to avoid misunderstandings, it is necessary to repeat here that 
minor variations are to be found in the works of the different authors, just 
as in the ‘‘ New Scots Literary Dialect.’’ The essentials are however the same. 

25 The aspirate indicates a slight (perhaps purely imaginary) final aspira- 
tion in the unaccented form of the pronouns. 

26 Thible: Collier glosses this as ‘‘a thin bit of wood to stir meat in pots.’’ 

27 Eend-wey: end-ways or forward. 

It will be seen that the spelling of the above is not so haphazard as modern 
phoneticians have sometimes supposed: 
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when eh coom there hoo’d lent it to Kester o’Dick’s, an the Dule steawnd 
’im for a Brindl’t Cur, he’de mede it int’ Shoon Pegs. Neaw wou’d naw 
sitch a Moonshine Traunce Potter anybody’s Plucks? 

Tummus: Mark whot eh tell the Meary; for I think lunger ot fok liv’n 
anth’ moor mischoances they han. 

Meary: Not awlus o’Goddill—But whot meys o’t sowgh on seem so dane- 
kest? For I con tell 0’ I’m fene to see o’whick an hearty. 


Translation : 


Thomas: Good Lord! Mary, Who’d have thought of meeting you here so 
soon this morning. Where have you been? You’re all in a sweat, I think, 
for you look first-rate. 

Mary: Believe me Tom, I’ve nearly lost my breath; for I’ve had such a 
rushing-about this morning as I never had in my life; for I’ve been to John’s 
of Henry’s of Big John’s to borrow their porridge-slicer so as to stir the 
pottage: and his wife had lent it to Betty of my Grandma’s: so I hurried to 
Christopher of Richard’s, and—may the Devil bewitch him for a Brindled 
Cur—he’d made it into shoe-pegs. Now wouldn’t such a moonshine journey 
vex anybody?. 

Thomas: Mark what I tell you, Mary, for I think the longer folk live the 
more mischances they have. 

Mary: Not always thank God! But what makes you sigh and seem so 
down-cast? for I can tell you, I’m fain to see you alive and hearty.28 


Although it might not be possible to give any idea of the dialect- 
relationships of the above extract without straying too far out into 
the troubled, and sometimes turgid waters of dialect-phonology, 
it is at least necessary to attempt a summary of dialect-conditions 


in Laneashire. Ellis, whose classification is still generally followed, 


eaw as in Neaw indicates (eu) as in Modern Lancs. (reund). 

oa before a nasal gives a fair idea of the actual Lancs. pronunciation of 
ME. a: rounded (9:) which in ME. North West Midland texts is 
usually written au. : 

oo indicates a pronunciation (u:) as coom (ku:m). 

o in unaccented syllables represents (0). 

ow represents the diphthong (au) as heard in Mod. Lancs. paut for 

Standard thought (po:t). 

aw represents the vowel (9:) as in naw for (no:). This sound is usual 

were / dropped as in aw for all. 

With these key-sounds explained the text is fairly easy to read. Other 
points which should be noticed are (1) the retention of the final n in verb 
plurals, (2) the rounding of ME. a to (0) as in con, (3) the over-rounding 
of ME. o to (uv) as in amung, and (4) excessive elision of unstressed syllables. 
All these, and some other points are noticed by Collier in his prefixed Obser- 


vations. 

28 ‘Dialogue of Tummus and Meary,’’ Works of ‘‘Tim Bobbin, Esq.,’’ 
Manchester, 1842. The translation by E. Riddings in this edition is rather 
stilted according to modern taste: the above is my own. It is interesting to 
compare Collier’s spelling with that of more recent writers, as in the follow- 
ing from Ben Brierley’s Boggart on th’ Stump: 

‘¢ Aw wurno lung i’ gettin’ eawt o’that shop, Aw con tell yo, becose it wur 
rayther o’erfacin’ when one or anoth- said we favvort( looked alike), an’ 
wanted to know what my relations wur o’t’other side. We cleared eawt 0’ 
Stamford Street i’ double quick time, an’ made straight for Peggotty Lane, 
an’ deawn tooard Toanton. We cawd at th’owd ale-heawse theere, and begg’d 
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divides the whole county South of the Ribble into the two main 
dialect-areas named by him D.21 and D.22.*° Each of these has 
further subdivisions or variations,°° of which the boundaries and 
relationships are given, together with the distinctive features of 
differentiation. More important for our purpose is the resemblance 
which Ellis notices between some of these and the neighbouring 
Yorkshire dialects.* Since Collier was born at Urmston in the 
Flixton district of Manchester (D.21.Var.1) and lived the greater 
part of his adult life at Milnrow in the Rochdale Valley (D.21. 
Var.1) we should expect the general features of his dialect to be 
essentially those of D.21.Variation I. That this is actually the case 
will readily be seen when the spellings examined above are com- 
pared with the phonological criteria for this district given by Ellis 
and others:*? There are, however, a number of specific features 
which have no counterpart in the modern D.21, and these require 
a different explanation. In the first place it must be remembered 
that Collier’s Dialogue was written in 1740 or thereabouts and that 
the D.21 of that date differed from the D.21 of this. A fair number 
of further vowel developments have taken place since that period,** 


an owd newspapper, an’ we lapt his monkeyship in it.’’ Ashton’s Lanca- 
shire Annual, Blackpool, 1923, p. 118 ff. 


29 Ellis, Alexander: ‘‘ Existing Dialectal as compared with West Saxon,’’ 
Early English Pronunciation, Vol. 5, E.E.T.S., London, 1889. The same 
classification is followed in all essentials by: Wright, J.: The English Dialect 
Grammar, Oxford, 1909. 


30 Ellis; Op. cit., pp. 315 et sequ. These variations are: 
D.#1. 


Var.1. Sth. Lancs. and Nth. Cheshire. 

Var.2. The High Peak of Derbyshire. 
D.22. 

Var.1. Ormskirk and District. 

Var.2. Bolton and Wigan. 

Var.3. Chorley and Leyland. 

Var.4. Blackburn and District. 

Var.5. Burnley and District. 

Var.6. Old Colne Valley. 


31Qp. cit., p. 315. ‘‘The neighbouring D.24 (the dialect of West Yorks.) 
closely resembles D.22 on its western side, and I formerly attempted to in- 
9 Halifax, Huddersfield, Marsden and Saddleworth with the Eastern parts 
of D.22.’? 

This statement makes clear why a literary dialect is possible in these regions. 

32 Ellis: Op cit., pp. 322-329. Wright: Op. cit., p. 7ff. Schilling: Op. cit., 
pp. 55-75. Actually Collier’s vowels resemble very closely those of the modern 
Irwell Valley dialect, a historical account of which I am at present writing. 


33 Actually one of the chief claims of the work for recognition by phono- 
logists is due to this fact. Collier throws light on the intermediate steps in 
vowel-development and should be consulted for evidence by the investigator 
of modern Lancashire dialect. One of the main shortcomings of the dialect- 
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and consequently Collier’s sounds do not always correspond to 
those of the modern dialect. Thus the spellings soyne for soon and 
hoyde for hide in all probability represent an earlier stage in the 
development of the modern equivalents, (su.an) and (haed). This 
natural variation is made the more extensive by the fact that the 
disintegrating influence of Literary English has become much 
more strongly marked in the dialect since Collier’s day, a change 
which explains further why so many of his most genuine dialect- 
expressions are now either obsolete or obsolescent. In the second 
place it must be borne in mind that Collier did not confine his word- 
collecting to his own neighborhood. In addition to a short period 
of residence in the close-by D.24 region of Halifax, Yorkshire," 
he made frequent journeys over the whole of Lancashire south of 
the Ribble, and we have evidence that he did in fact extend his 
acquaintanceship with the dialect during these journeys.** From 
this it is natural to draw the conclusion that while the main 
elements of his dialect were drawn from D.21.Variation 1 (the 
Rochdale Dialect),** other elements were drawn from other sec- 
tions of the North West Midland, notably D.22 and D.24.*7 To put 


grammars which have been written in the past, notably those of Hargreaves 


and Schilling, is that their authors have never attempted to obtain evidence 
for the sound-changes which they assume. 

*4 For particulars regarding Collier’s Halifax adventure see the Biography 
in Bamford’s edition of his works (2nd edition, London, 1854). It must be 
remembered that to Collier, as to most succeeding authors, the whole area had 
one dialect with local variations. The various divisions, D.21, 22, 23, ete. 
are due to later scientific investigation by phonologists, and even so, it is 
doubtful whether these latter have not overdone the discrimination. Collier, 
acting on his belief in a single Lancashire dialect would naturally feel no 
compunction in extending his collections to embrace expressions from other 
districts besides his own. 

25 **Collier has been for many years collecting, not only from the rustics 
of his own neighbourhood, but also wherever he made excursions, all the vulgar, 
awkward, and obsolete words and local expressions which ever occurred to 
him in conversation with the lower classes. A very retentive memory brought 
them safe back for inclusion in his vocabulary or glossary. ..’’ (From a 
Letter by Townley of Belfield quoted by Bamford, and Brunner, op. cit., p. 6.) 

56 For particulars of the sound-system of this dialect, see Ellis, op. cit., 
pp. 316 ff., and 331 ff. Its modern form is closely related to that of Adling- 
ton, for which see Hargreaves. 

87 Note the spelling dane-kest (down-cast) in the above extract from the 
Dialogue for the regular D.21 deawn-cast. The pronunciation (dain) which 
is usually spelled dahn by dialect-authors, is found in the D.22 and also in 
parts of Cheshire. 

It is manifestly beyond the scope of the present article to examine the 
internal evidence in detail, since that would demand a comparative table of 
Collier’s vowels in Isolation and Combination together with a similar scheme 
of the vowels of at least four modern branch-dialects, I am preparing a full 
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the facts sufficiently baldly, it appears that Collier wrote a general- 
ised rather than a local dialect, and that while his basis was the 
contemporary sound-system of the Rochdale valley,** enough mater- 
ial was obtained from other sources to ensure a more widespread 
appreciation of his work. This, no doubt explains his immense 
popularity in West Yorkshire, as it undoubtedly goes far towards 
explaining his future influence on the Literary Dialect of the area. 

The time for dialect-research is almost over in England, and 
particularly in Lancashire. The influence of Literary English, 
long staved off by geographical barriers and the clannishness of 
the inhabitants, has finally swept over the country as a result of 
the spread of popular education and the improvement in commu- 
nications. In our own day the last crushing blow to dialect has 
been delivered by the British Broadeasting System. Something, 
however, can still be done before the last opportunity is lost; there 
are still a few dialect-oases, a few Sprachinseln, to be studied ; there 
is, also, in Laneashire, a Literary Dialect to be investigated. The 
phonologist who attacks either the one or the other of these prob- 
lems is obliged to perfect a new technique in order to sift his ma- 
terial from ‘‘foreign’’ elements. He must check his results from 
earlier texts as the investigator of Literary English checks his by 
reference to the Early Grammarians and bring documents to bear 
on his hypothetical development-series as the scientist brings as- 
certained facts to bear on his hypothetical laws. Such an investiga- 
tor, working on the Lancashire Dialect, will always be confronted 
with John Collier’s Dialogue of Tummus sand Meary. As the first 
modern text in the most important of North West Midland Dialects, 
as an invaluable document for evidence of earlier sound-changes 
in that dialect, and as the natural ancestor of the modern North 
West Midland Literary Dialect, it has the same unassailable im- 
portance in the phonological as in the literary field.*® 


treatment in connection with the study of the Rossendale dialect referred 
to above. 


38 Note however that Collier collected obsolescent expressions according to 
Townley of Belfield, so that the dialect he writes is in some ways the dialect 
of a preceding generation. This flavor of antiquity is to some extent offset 
by occasional artificialities, as his use of IJ for what must have been actually 
(a), the present pronunciation of the personal pronoun. 


39 Karl Brunner’s brilliant article ‘‘Die Schreibtradition der Dialektschrift- 
steller von Lancashire,’’ Englische Studien, LX, 158 ff., was not accessible to 
me until it was too late to make use of it. It stands alone as a phonological 
examination of the spellings of the greater dialect authors (among them ‘‘ Tim 
Bobbin’’), and would otherwise have increased my debt to the greatest living 
authority on the Lancashire dialect. 
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A NOTE ON BEOWULF 2928 AND 2932 

In a recent volume! Professor W. W. Lawrence repeats Miillen- 
hoff’s dictum that Onela was the elder, Ohthere the younger son 
of the Swedish king Ongenbeow.? Neither Miillenhoff nor Lawrence 
offers any evidence in support of their contention. In view of this 
fact, the point obviously needs further consideration. The present 
note is an attempt to collect the evidence and to come to such con- 
clusions as this evidence permits. 

The Beowulf poet makes no specific statement about the relative 
ages of Ohthere and Onela. In the poem, however, we find three 
items which have a bearing on the matter: 

1) Inv. 2928, Ongenbeow is called feder Ohtheres. 

2) In v. 2932, Ongenbeow’s wife is called Onelan moder ond 

Ohtheres. 
3) In vv. 2381 ff. we are told that the sons of Ohthere re- 
belled against Oncela. 

How are these items to be interpreted? From the first two we 
learn that Ohthere was associated with his father, while Onela 
came first to mind in connexion with his mother. This distinction 
is readily explained on the hypothesis that Ohthere was the elder, 
Onela the younger son. The elder son, the heir to the throne, is 
naturally associated with the father; the younger son, the baby, is 
just as naturally associated with the mother. From item three 
we can safely draw two inferences: that Ohthere had died and that 
Onele had become king of Sweden. A third inference would nat- 
urally follow: that Onela had succeeded his brother as king. If 
so, Ohthere inherited the throne upon his father’s death. If now 
we turn to the Scandinavian records, we find in the Ynglingasaga 
(cap. 27) a specific statement that Ottarr*? became king of Sweden 
upon his father’s death. From this we may conclude that Ohthere 
was the elder brother and heir to the throne. Upon his death Onela 
became king, but his nephews, the sons of Ohthere, naturally thought 


1 Beowulf and Epic Tradition, p. 97; ef. p. 91. 

2K. Miillenhoff, Beovulf, p. 20. 

3ON Ottarr is the phonetic equivalent of OE Ohthere. 
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they had the better right to the kingdom and tried to assert it by 
force of arms. 

The hypothesis that Ohthere was the elder, Onela the younger 
brother grows naturally (not to say inevitably) out of the evidence 
recorded in the OE and ON monuments. The contrary hypothesis 
flies in the face of this evidence. The dictum of Miillenhoff and 
Lawrence must therefore be rejected as unsound. 


Johns Hopkins University Kemp MALONE 


ROMEO AND JULIET, I, iv, 86: AN EMENDATION 


In Mereutio’s Queen Mab speech, in Romeo and Juliet, I, iv, 
53-94, there is an expression that is to me what Keightley called 
‘‘a glaring absurdity.’’ Lines 83-88 (the enumeration is that of 
Furness’s Variorum Edition) read as follows: 


Sometimes she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck, 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 

Of healths tive fathom deep; and then anon 
Drums in his ear, at which he starts and wakes, 
And being thus frighted swears a prayer or two, 
And sleeps again. 

Malone’s interpretation of the phrase ‘‘healths five fathom deep’ 
to mean carouses, is entirely out of tone with the rest of the passage, 
and takes away all cause for the fear the dreaming soldier experi- 
ences. Keightley’s emendation, although in tone with the passage, 
is even more absurd than the present reading ; ‘trenches’ five fathom 
deep being certainly sufficient to startle a soldier, but so utterly 
out of his experience as never to suggest themselves to him, even 
in a dream. 

I should like to suggest the reading, ‘‘deaths five fathom deep.’’ 
This emendation is in accord with the tone of the passage, and the 
fact was common enough in the experience of a soldier to be a very 
real object of fear and nightmare. It is to be remembered that dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth many an English soldier died a death 
five fathom deep. The play was written but a few years after the 
defeat of the Armada. During the very year that Malone assigned 
as the date of writing of the tragedy, Essex had been joint com- 
mander in an expedition against Cadiz, in which undoubtedly Eng. 
lish soldiers found the death described. In fact, a very frequent 
form of death for a soldier during the later years of the reign was 
death by drowning during a sea-fight with a Spanish vessel. Couple 
this fact with the known fear of a soldier for a death not in accord 
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with his profession, and we get an insistent reason for my reading. 

It may be considered corroborative to point out that this reading 
increases the alliteration of Mercutio’s highly alliterative speech, 
that the ductus literarum is well-nigh perfect, and that, years after 
the writing of Romeo and Juliet, the thought of five fathoms was 
still coupled with the thought of death in Shakespeare’s mind, as 
is proved by Ariel’s song in The Tempest, beginning ‘‘ Full fathom 
five thy father lies.”’ 


Purdue University ROBERT WESTON BABCOCK 


SOUTHEY’S MONODRAMAS 


Southey in his eclogues' appears to have been groping toward 
the dramatic monologue of the nineteenth century. The process 
made not only for the disintegration of the conventional machinery 
of classical eclogue but for the establishing of a form of poetry 
that bore almost no resemblance to pastoral in any guise. 

The new form of dramatic lyric or idyl was given other impetus 
by the type of monodrama in which Southey took an interest at 
the very time that he was experimenting with eclogues. Partly 
under the influence of Dr. Sayers—and despite Coleridge’s con- 
demnation—Southey composed from 1793 to 1802 seven mono- 
dramas in blank verse. 

Dr. Sayers had published among his Dramatic Sketches of North- 
ern Mythology (1790) a monodrama entitled ‘‘Oswald.’’ In an 
introduction the author explained the purpose of his attempt: 

The Monodrama is a species of Play, which has not yet, as far as I am able 
to discover, beer attempted by English writers; it was probably too simple 
to engage their attention, or they might imagine it little calculated to gratify 
a people who are fond, perhaps to excess, of the bustle of incident and in- 
tricacy of plot. Though the neglect of it may not be deemed of much im- 
portance, yet we find many of these poems among the Germans, French, and 
Italians, which are exceedingly interesting both in the closet and the theatre. 
When represented on the stage, the Monodrama is usually declaimed with in- 
tervals of music.2 
The poem itself completes by example the definition of this type 
of verse. It consists wholly of the speech of Oswald, an old Gothic 
chieftain who, as he is about to die, expresses a determination to 


1‘*Southey’s Eclogues,’’ Phil. Quart., VII (1928), 231-41. 

2 Collected Works, ed. William Taylor of Norwich (Norwich, 1823), p. 92. 
The monodramas by Southey and Sayers are not considered by Claud Howard, 
‘¢The Dramatic Monologue: its Origin and Development,’’ Stud. in Phil. (N. 
Car.), IV (1910), 33-88, or M. C. MacCallum, ‘‘The Dramatic Monologue in 
the Victorian Period,’’ Proc. Brit. Acad., Warton Lecture XVI (1925). 
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go to Valhalla, and in order to achieve his ambition, slays himself. 
The aim of the poet is to unfold the state of mind of a person who 
through a crisis reveals more or less wittingly the effects of environ- 
ment or social conventions, ideals, and character. The subject ex- 
emplifies the romantic influence of Percy’s Northern Antiquities. 

Several years later, Sayers added a monodrama, ‘‘Pandora,’’ 
which, by embodying a classical theme, came closer to Goethe’s 
‘‘Proserpina’’ and Jean Jacques Rousseau’s ‘‘Pygmalion.’’ Pan- 
dora acknowledges her curiosity about the casket which has been 
entrusted to her, and finally, yielding to temptation, liberates evils 
and Hope.* The poem exhibits character, but does not offer the 
thrill of suicide. 

When Southey adopted the type, he imitated ‘‘Oswald,’’ and 
regularly chose an occasion when an heroic character was, ‘‘as was 
esteemed honorable in his cireumstances,’’ to die by his own hand.* 
All of Southey’s monologues were more intense than was appro- 
priate to the mild, older formula of pastoral, more passionate in 
intent than even the celebrated incantation-idyl of Theocritus. Each 
constitutes a final assertion of a personality before it suffers violent 
death—sacrifice or suicide—in the sight of a somewhat numerous 
audience. The hero or heroine, facing a crucial situation, views it 
in the light of the past. Each distinguished personage represents 
a different age, nation, and culture: as Lucretia, Ximolpoca in 
Mexico, the wife of Fergus, La Caba in Spain.® The poems belong 
to the type of monologue—sometimes written in prose—which pro- 
vided innumerable opportunities for declamation in England and 
in the United States during the nineteenth century. 

Such an endeavor to dramatize the past through the medium of 
a poem which gives the state of mind of a single, celebrated per- 
sonage not only illustrates the romantic and the subjective interest 
of the generation of 1798, but suggests the line of development of 
dramatic monologues not perhaps to a ‘Hebrew melody,’ such as 
Byron’s lyric, ‘‘Jephtha’s Daughter,’’ but rather to ‘‘Fra Lippo 
Lippi,’ ‘‘ Andrea del Sarto,’’ and, perhaps more specifically, to 
“The Bishop Orders His Tomb’’ and ‘‘Ulysses.’’ The emphasis 


3Cf. Introd. to Works, Taylor, pp. xxxviii, lix; also, William Haller, Early 
Life of Robert Southey (New York, 1917). 

4 Cf. Southey’s review of the Collected Works of the late Dr. Sayers, Quarter- 
ly Review, XXXV (1827), 207. 

5 Cf. other subjects that Southey noted in his Commonplace Book, ed. J. W. 
Warter (London, 1850), Fourth Series, pp. 193-197. 
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that Browning and Tennyson strove for in their poems lay, how- 
ever, not so much on a heroic defiance or on the crisis of death— 
though that is near at hand in the last two poems mentioned above 
—but on a characteristic or typical moment in a person’s life. With 
the Victorian poets, the man reveals in large part the nature of his 
whole personality; in general, the occasion which they provided 
does not require the rise of the speaker to his greatest moral height 
under pressure, but rather illuminates his spiritual heights and 
depths by the expression of a seemingly casual or chance moment. 
The poem, ‘‘Ulysses,’’ however, expresses consciously lofty ideals, 
and in this respect of conveying its author’s own message of en- 
couragement, approximates Southey’s type. 

Southey in his monologues presumably had no view beyond dra- 
matizing crises in the lives of historical characters. He was, to be 
sure, upholding staunchness of conduct and principles of honor, 
and he made chivalrous gestures in behalf of woman. But he had 
no such axe to grind as did Byron in ‘‘Jephtha’s Daughter,” 
which, in addition to displaying tenderness to the victim of an 
impressive rite, not improbably expresses abhorrence of Calvinistic 
adulation of the Old Testament. Again, Southey exhibited noth- 
ing of the larger and more subtle philosophic view of life and art 
which distinguishes ‘‘Saul’’ and ‘‘Rabbi Ben Ezra.”’ 

If we associate the historical or legendary interest in Southey’s 
monologues with the kind of work toward which Southey tended 
in his two groups of eclogues, and by which he tried to elucidate 
points of view other than his own, we have something that corre- 
sponds to the formulae of ‘‘The Bishop Orders His Tomb”’ and 
‘*‘Ulysses.’’ Southey approached the method, or literary pattern; 
Tennyson and Browning furnished the quickening potency of 
genius. 

The new form of ‘‘idyl’’ toward which Southey was reaching 
out illustrates what sometimes resulted from the spirit in which 
the revolutionists of 1798 modified old forms of verse. Thus while 
Wordsworth and Coleridge devised a new form that combined 
qualities of lyric and ballad under the name of ‘‘lyrical ballad,” 
Southey was feeling his way toward what was called by Browning 
‘*dramatie lyric,’’ or ‘‘dramatie idyl.’’ 


Ohio Wesleyan University E. C. KNOWLTON 
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Papers and Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, Volume VI: 
Sicconis Polentont Scriptorum Illustrium Latinae Linguae Libri XVIII, 
Edited by B. L. Ullman. Pp. lii + 520. American Academy in Rome, 1928. 
It may be strongly suspected that many a reader on glancing at this title 

will be tempted to paraphrase Cicero by ejaculating, Quis malum! iste Polen- 

tonius quis est? Such is the fortune of literary fame! Sicco Polenton, born 
just too late to see Petrarch, was in his way almost as great a humanist as 

‘‘the first modern man,’’ and devoted a quarter of a century to his magnum 

opus, ‘The Lives of Illustrious Latin Authors.’ His eighteen books deal with 

more than a hundred authors, ranging from Livius Andronicus to Petrarch, 
and discuss gravely whether the beginning of letters should be attributed to 

Adam’s time or only to that of Moses, or some of his successors. Yet only 

after four centuries does the world now at length behold the Editio Princeps 

of this early product of the Renaissance in Italy, though various portions of 
the work have been printed in connection with other writings. 

Sicco’s enthusiasm over his undertaking is revealed in the very first para- 
graph of the first book: adducor tamen delectatione quadam studii literarum, 
quae mihi sunt dulce pabulum atque deliciae. His method, however, was an 
exaggeration of Livy’s or the Elder Pliny’s. He collects and elaborates, not 
to say invents, his various, sometimes quite contradictory, material; the reader 
then can make his choice, can ‘‘take it or leave it,’’ as he pleases. How 
far his statements sometimes are from ‘‘ gospel truth’’ may be judged from 
such sentences as these: Italiam quoque olim magnam Graeciam appellarunt 
prisci. Libros autem tres amatoria de re suam ad Deliam elegiaco metro 
scripsit. Sic enim quae nomine vero Plautia vocaretur hoc isto ficto ac non 
suo nomine appellavit. Good illustrations of the way he treated his materials 
may be seen in the details of the escapade of Clodius (Bk. VII), the working 
over of Pliny’s letters on the eruption of Vesuvius (Bk. VIII), and the 
elaboration of Cicero’s Letters and other authorities in the description of 
conditions in Rome in Book XIII. Sicco is often as gossipy as Suetonius, 
who may be considered his great model. Whatever his demerits, he is always 
interesting; his Latin is easily read; and the subject matter and style are 
such as to encourage dipping in at almost any point. This text should prove 
a boon to teachers looking for suitable passages to set in sight reading tests. 

Polenton is fortunate in his editor, after so long a time. Professor Ullman 
years ago discovered in the Vatican Library the manuscript written by the 
author himself (0), and containing his final corrections. During Ullman’s 
most recent year in Rome, with the aid of several members of the American 
Academy, he accomplished the copying of this manuscript and the location 
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of many of the sources. The result may be listed presumably as a ‘‘mono- 
graph,’’ and one of no mean proportions. 

The introduction includes sections on the Revival of Learning, the life 
of Sicco Polenton, the nature and extent of the ‘Lives,’ their publication and 
manuscripts, the relation of the manuscripts, the date of the ‘‘second edition,’’ 
Sicco’s sources and his use of them, the portions already published, Sicco’s 
Latinity, his spelling, the manuscripts of his other works, his library, the 
miniature which may be his portrait (a copy of which serves as frontispiece 
to this edition), and the critical apparatus. The discussion of the history 
of the manuscripts is acute, as would be expected of Ullman. It is demon- 
strated that Sicco spent much time and patience in revising and improving 
this work. Two or three pages are given to practical illustrations of the way 
in which Sicco’s pages help us in checking up the history of Latin literature. 
The vexatious problem of spelling in such a text has been wisely solved by 
preserving Sicco’s forms where they are certain, and using what he probably 
had in mind when abbreviations are used. The four photographic facsimile 
plates at the end of the volume reproduce pages from different manuscripts, 
and show something of the recklessness of Polenton in the matter of word 
division and punctuation. Ullman has made a readable text by ignoring these 
idiosynerasics, yet we still find such forms as posteaveroquam! 

There are two sets of notes at the bottom of the pages, one referring to 
some of the passages in the mind of Sicco as he wrote, the other dealing 
with textual matters, especially corrections in 0. The different uses of the 
parentheses in the textual notes are carefully explained and yet, it must be 
admitted, are perhaps a trifle confusing. Those who realize through experi- 
ence the tremendous difficulties involved in getting a book by an American 
author printed correctly in a continental European country, will have nothing 
but superlative praise for the accuracy achieved in this edition. 


KARL P. HARRINGTON 
Wesleyan University 


A Greek-English Lexicon, compiled by Henry George Liddell and Robert 
Seott, a new edition revised and augmented throughout by Henry Stuart 
Jones with the assistance of Roderick McKenzie and with the codperation 
of many scholars. Part 3, SidAewpa-éEevtekvotyns. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1927. Pp. 401-592. 

This monumental work is appearing with commendable speed. The first 
two Parts have already been noticed in P. Q. VII (1927), 94f and 405. Per- 
haps I may be pardoned for citing a few addenda from my own reading: 

dsaxnnbaywyéw, add Plut., Pelop. X. 

diaoxextoua, add Arist., Ranae 836. 

dvexxixntw, add Plut., Pelop. XVII. 

tov Bovrevudtov s¢EoSoi—this phrase is cited for Herod. III, 156, bu* 
not for VII, 234, where Laird translates ‘‘the ins and outs of their counsels.’’ 

diodxoc; ef. Am. Jour. Arch. XXXII (1928), 20. 

Soxiums is translated ‘‘really, genuinely’? with a reference to Aesch., 
Persae 547, for which Prichard suggested ‘‘heartily.’’ 

dogic, add Eur., Elect. 819 (Nauck’s emendation). 
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f$0¢ = ‘‘statue,’’ add Lycurgus, Contra Leocrat. 1. 
olda (s.v.*et8w), with accus. of thing and gen. of person. Cf. Lysias VII, 


18. 
éx in Soph. Ant. 411, xatijobm éx xdywv explained as ‘‘to sit on the heights 
and look from them,’’ as in the seventh edition. I think that the last two 
words are best construed with the next one, ixjvepor, ‘‘ We sit under shelter 
of the wind from (i.e., under) the hilltops.’’ 

éxSéxyoum II, 2, add Lucian, Vera Hist. II, 42. 

&xSyuocs, add Eur., Androm. 879. 

éxvevw, add. Eur., Iph. Taur. 1186, where Bates translated ‘‘incline to the 
side of.’’ 

éxxixtw, add Paus. I, 8, 3, where Frazer translated ‘‘ devote oneself to.’’ 

éxtidnut III, add Arist., Ranae 691. 

éhapods = leicht verstdndlich; ef. Phil. Woch. XLII (1922), 189. 

’Ehevoiviov, at Athens as well as Eleusis; cf. Lysias VI, 4 and Paus. I, 
14, 2. 

éuxgnopds, add Plut., Crassus IT. 


évanoxiAaw, add Paus. I, 21, 7. 

fvooic, add Eur., Troad. 1326 (bis). 

évtoun, add Paus. I, 21, 6. 

évtoupam II, add Plut. Artax. XXII. 

éEaigeta = Avadwdpata; cf. Class. Rev. XL (1926), 18. 


R. C. F. 


Shakespeare and his Fellow Dramatists, by E. H. C. Oliphant. Two volumes. 
xx + 1177 and xiii + 1173. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1929. $4.00 the volume. 
Though these two volumes have frankly been prepared as textbooks, any 

who are familiar with the originality and the ingeniousness of the editor may 

expect to find many new ideas. Nor will they be disappointed. 

The two volumes contain forty-five plays by twenty-four dramatists. Be- 
ginning with Campaspe and closing with A Jovial Crew, the plays are printed 
in chronological order of production. Sixteen of Shakespeare’s plays are 
included, for the purpose of the collection is, as the title suggests, to show 
Shakespeare in relation to his fellows. Of plays by other dramatists there 
are three by Jonson (in addition to Eastward Hoe), three by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, three by Middleton or Middleton and Rowley, two each by Webster 
and Marlowe (in addition to Arden of Feversham, in which Mr. Oliphant 
sees the hands of Marlowe and Kyd). The remaining dramatists are repre- 
sented by single plays. 

Mr. Oliphant has modernized his text for the uninitiated reader and has 
added a large number of stage-directions. He has correctly laid the first 
part of the opening scene of Arden out-of-doors and has inserted after line 
622 the statement: ‘‘They pass onto the rear stage, and the scene becomes 
an interior, ....’? He has made only one scene of Julius Caesar, IV, ii and 
iii, but the direction he inserts here is less satisfactory and seems to me to 
destroy the Elizabethan flavor: ‘‘Lucilius and Titinius take their stand some 
distance from the tent, just ‘off-stage.’ Brutus and Cassius enter the tent.’’ 
Would it not have been better to have used ‘‘ rear stage’’ rather than ‘‘tent’’? 
Moreover, to be consistent in such rearrangement Mr. Oliphant should, I be- 
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lieve, have made but one scene of Romeo and Juliet, IV, iv and vy, for, as 
Creizenach has noted, the Nurse did not leave the stage but, running from 
the front to the rear stage, pulled aside the curtains to awaken the sleeping 
Juliet. 

In addition to the fifty-seven and twenty-one pages at the opening of each 
volume, devoted to biographical notes on the dramatists, on the Elizabethan 
theatre (contributed by Dr. S. A. Tannenbaum), etc., there are two or three 
pages of introduction to each play. It may be observed that Mr. Oliphant 
is apparently less willing than in 1927 to accept certain lines in Julius Caesar 
as additions or revisions by Beaumont (I, 641; ef. Oliphant, The Plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, pp. 324-5). Though he does not give Fletcher a 
larger share in The Knight of the Burning Pesile than formerly, he seems 
to have been even more strongly impressed by the Fletcherian quality of many 
lines scattered through the play and suggests the possibility that Beaumont 
may have used an earlier play written by the two of them. 

One of Mr. Oliphant’s ingenious innovations is the printing of asides and 
whispers within pointed brackets—a practice which subsequent editors might 
well follow. 

B. M. 


The Middle English Stanzaic Versions of the Life of Saint Anne. Edited by 
R. E. Parker. London, 1928. (Early English Text Society, Orig. Ser., 174). 
The latest volume in the Early English Text Society is an edition with 

introduction and notes of three unpublished poems on Saint Anne. Their 

existence has been well known to students since the appearance of Professor 

Brown’s Register, and the publication of the texts is very welcome. The first 

is a version found only in a manuscript of the North English Homily Collection 

in the library of the University of Minnesota (formerly Phillips MS 8122). 

The poem runs to 3456 lines, in twelve-line stanzas, and deals rather fully 

with the life of St. Anne, of the Virgin, and of Christ up to the early 

miracles and the choosing of the disciples. The second poem is found in two 

MSS: Trin. Coll. Camb. 601 and Chetham 8009. It is in 658 lines, in rime 

royal, and confines itself more narrowly to the life of Anne and the child- 

hood of the Virgin. Lydgate’s name is twice attached to the poem in the 

Cambridge MS, but the attribution is rejected by MacCracken. The third 

poem is also found in two MSS: Bodl. 10234 and Harl. 4012. It is the shortest 

of the three versions, running to only 460 lines, in four-line stanzas (abab), 
but it includes the marriage of Mary and the conception of Christ. All five 

MSS are said to belong to the fifteenth century and to various parts of the 

East Midland area. 

In the introduction Professor Parker gives a brief account of the cult of 
St. Anne, of the various manuscripts, and of the dialect of each. Then follows 
a section on ‘‘ Authorship and Sources,’’ one of the best in the introduction. 
The authorship of the various poems cannot be determined, but the sources 
can in general be established with fair definiteness. The version in twelve- 
line stanzas betrays in unmistakable fashion its principal dependence upon 
the apocryphal gospel of Pseudo-Matthew. The author of the version in 
rime royal seems to have ranged farther afield for his material, with more 
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dependence upon the Gospel of the Nativity. The four-line version follows 
the Legenda Aurea rather closely throughout. As Professor Parker points 
out, the version in rime royal contains clear evidence that it was written for 
the celebration of St. Anne’s day: 


Thys day, dere brethern, most specyally 
In honour of thys matrone ferre and nere, 
Most worshipfull and blessyd entyerly, 

As we haue seyde before, now verryly 
And in thys day togedyr we byn come. 


The version in four-line stanzas is even more specific. It was written for 
the celebration for St. Anne’s day by a gild of St. Anne: 


Now blyssid be pis barne pat born was of a mayde... 
in pe worchep of whom we make alle oure merth. 

And mary and her moder maynteth this gylde 

to be worchep of god and of his plesaunce 

and alle pat it mayntene it [sic] be it man or chylde... 


The remainder of the introduction is concerned with the question of the 
influence of the Minnesota version on the religious drama. Since Miss Foster 
showed the indebtedness of the York Plays to the Northern Passion and argued 
for a similar indebtedness of the Chester Plays to the Stanzaic Life of 
Christ, it seems to be the fashion to find vernacular sources for the various 
eycles. Professor Parker believes that the Minnesota Life of St. Anne ‘‘is 
the source of that group of plays in the Ludus Coventriae which portrays the 
life of St. Anne, the life of the Virgin Mary, and the birth of Christ’’ (p. 
hii). It is impossible in a review to argue the matter out, and the present 
writer hopes to return to the question elsewhere. He can only say here that 
the parallels adduced do not seem sufficient to establish indebtedness, that the 
argument from rime words (which Miss Lyle attached much weight to in her 
dissertation on the York and Towneley cycles) seems to him utterly fallacious, 
and that the Minnesota Life of St. Anne fails to account for a number of 
features in the plays which we should expect to find in their source. 

There is one serious criticism that must be passed upon the present work. 
The texts do not show a very high standard of accuracy. There is a mistake 
in the first line of the opening text, and a comparison of the first fifty-four 
lines of the Minnesota version with the reproduction of the MS in the frontis- 
piece reveals fifteen mistakes of transcription, an average of one mistake to 
every four lines (1 lyking : lykyng, 10 of : off, 13 forthermore : fo1thermare, 
14 our : oure, 22 bath : both, 23 chylde : childe, 26 his : hys, 29 none : 
fone, 30 Isrel : Isrll, 34 hys : his, 35 hys : his, 38 parted : partid, 39 
partes : partyes, 44 widows : wydows, childer : chelder). I have also been 
able to compare the text of the Cambridge MS with a rotograph of the or- 
iginal made some time ago for one of my students (the late Miss Irene Hamil- 
ton). Here the percentage of error is equally high. Some of the mistakes 
are apparently due to a lack of paleographical experience. The common ab- 
breviation for final -es, -is is generally transcribed s, though sometimes -es and 
once -e (wytte 34). But most are the result of inadvertence or insufficient 
collation. The following list of corrections will serve as a collation of the 
Cambridge MS: 
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Title: Sancte: read beate 
(both instances) 
1 O: blank in MS 
blyssyd: blessyd 
3 Qwykyn: Quykyn 
4 verray: verrey 
8 undyrstand: vndyrstand 
23 displesure: dysplesure 
29 cometh: commeth 
34 wytte: wyttes 
37 seynts: seyntes 
44 cannot: cannat 
48 me: we 
62 spede: procede 
65 herts: hertes 
66 Remember: Remembre 
67 you: yow 
yowr: your 
68 dowteles: dovteles 
71 Bethynk: Bethynke 
84 peteous: piteous 
85 are: art 
86 thre: gre 
87 worshyppyd: worshippyd 
both: omitted 
91 Wo: Woo 
92 me: my 
94 yowre: youre 
98 yowr: your 
99 O: blank in MS 
106 vndyrstand: vndyrstond 
land: lond 
seynts: seyntes 
patriarks: patriarkes 
prophets: prophetes 
trewe: trew 
Cardyd: Gardyd 
syne: fyne 
odours: odour 
vyrgyns: virgyns 
ethrall: eternall 
sucoure: socoure 
has: hath 
aungeles: aungelys 
lyste: lyfte 
crestyons: ecreftyous 
only: onely 
materal: mater 
veryly: verryly 
blyssyd: blessyd 
comyng: commyng 
doubtles: doutles 
mighty: myghty 
thyngs: thynges 
Passing: Passyng 
proud: prouyd 
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284 
285 
295 
296 
301 
329 
33 

336 
338 
349 
350 
362 
367 
369 
381 
397 
401 
404 
406 
425 
426 
440 
441 
451 
467 
481 
485 
491 
492 
504 
505 
506 
515 
519 
520 
523 
540 
542 
550 
502 
556 
568 
581 
591 
600 
601 
611 
620 
631 
639 
640 
646 
648 
659 


so: omitted before euydently 
lustyse: Iustyse 

besyd: besyed 

boose: Roose 
notwithstandyng: nat- 
goods: goodes 
worshipped: worshippyd 
Sertayn: Certayn 
godds: goddes 

godds: goddes 
shepards: shepardes 
tydyngs: tydynges 
lyghte: lyght 

Comyng: Commyng 
godds: goddes 

hourer: houre 
aungells: aungelles 
Known: Knowyn 
noné: non 

chaunged: chaungyd 
besyd: besyed 

erysts: Crystes 

erysts: Crystes 
sauaceron: sauacion 
erysts: crystes 
veritable: inimitable 
gyrdell: gyrdyll 
trynyte: Trynyte 
modyr: moder 

our: oure 

wisdom: wysdom 
from: fro 

show: shew 

Gabraell: Gabriell 
coupled: couplyd 
conneccion: coniunecion 
forme: fourme 

godds: goddes 
aungells: aungelles 
trynyte: Trynyte 
worlds: worldes 
fadyrs: fadyres 

hyr: her 

bonds: bondes 
mellyflous: mellyfluous 
godds: goddes 
Commytted: Commyttyd 
hys: ys 

Preuuydyd: Preuydyd 
Thou: Thow 
Mediatione: Mediatrice 
are: art 

eryste: cryst 

modyr: moder 
Explicat: Explicit 
sancte: beate 
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